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Training  School. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  formal  inauguration  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  took  place  April  22d,  1857,  upon  which  occasion  the  Hon. 
EDWARD  EVERETT  delivered  an  oration.  The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  event  was  celebrated  April  22d,  1882.  As  a preliminary 
to  the  festival,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Rev.  WM.  G. 
ELIOT,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  address  at  Memorial  Hall,  March  18th, 
1882.  The  Reunion,  of  April  22d,  at  which  three  hundred  guests 
were  present,  occurred  in  the  University  building.  The  festival  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  following  committee : 

From  the  Board  of  Directors — Messrs.  JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 
EDWIN  HARRISON,  and  HENRY  W.  ELIOT. 

From  the  Faculty — Professors  C.  M.  WOODWARD,  M.  S. 
SNOW,  H.  C.  IVES,  and  J.  K.  HOSMER. 

From  the  Alumni— Messrs.  D.  R.  FRANCIS,  ELIOT  C. 
JEWETT,  and  M.  L.  HOLMAN. 

The  address  of  Chancellor  ELIOT,  and  the  exercises  at  the 
Reunion  banquet,  were  as  follows  : 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 


Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Address, 

BY 


W.  G.  ELIOT,  Chancellor. 


Fellow  - Citizens  and  Co  - Workers  in  Education : 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  past,  from  February 
22,  1853,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporators  was 
held  for  acceptance  of  the  charter  under  which  W ash- 
ington  University  was  founded,  and  twenty-five  years 
since  its  inauguration,  we  have  been  laboring  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a great  end. 

The  beginning  was  almost  ludicrously  small,  com- 
pared with  the  greatness  of  our  expectations ; the  steps 
of  progress  have  been  slow  and  unequal ; we  have  suf- 
fered from  many  vicissitudes  of  social,  political,  financial, 
national  convulsions ; we  have  met  and  measurably 
overcome  all  manner  of  discouragements,  singly  and 
by  battalions,  which  naturally  encounter  those  who 
undertake  a great  work  with  insufficient  means  and 
with  somewhat  indefinite  aims ; making  many  mistakes 
and  correcting  them  as  best  we  could,  but  always  keep- 
ing out  of  debt,  and  never,  from  the  first  hour  until  now, 
permitting  a mechanic,  or  contractor,  or  teacher,  or  any 
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other  employed  person  to  wait  for  payment  a day  after 
it  was  justly  due.  I speak  of  this  with  something  like 
pride,  for  it  has  been  made  possible  only  by  personal 
exertions  of  the  directors  themselves,  who  have  bravely 
met  every  deficiency  and  have  never  required  of  the 
treasurer  to  say  “ no  funds  on  hand,”  although,  through 
general  financial  embarrassments  and  the  failure  of  some 
of  our  plans,  individual  credit  has  been  used  to  cover 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a time.  Not 
rapidly,  but  steadily  we  have  progressed,  gaining  a little 
every  year,  never  losing  ground  up  to  this  time,  when 
we  honestly  feel  that  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  a 
great  educational  enterprise. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  pause  for  a moment,  while 
“we  thank  God  and  take  courage,”  to  consider  carefully 
the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken, its  importance,  its  possibilities,  its  probable 
results.  Is  it  a work  worth  doing  ? Are  the  necessary 
conditions  and  elements  of  success  here  at  command? 
Are  the  place  and  time  propitious  ? Have  we  the  strength 
and  vigor  and  largeness  of  thought  requisite  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  begun  ? 

The  permanent  establishment  upon  a broad  and  suffi- 
cient foundation  of  an  American  University — that  is  the 
work  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  and  in  which  some 
progress  has  been  made. 

For  its  full  and  successful  accomplishment,  in  my 
judgment,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  stand  are  sin- 
gularly auspicious.  All  the  elements  and  conditions  of 
success  are  at  command.  It  seems  to  me  a grand  provi- 
dential opportunity,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be 
almost  culpable,  for  they  who  have  the  opportunity  and 
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ability  for  good  work  are,  in  the  “Great  Taskmaster’s  ” 
eye,  under  obligation  to  do  it. 

In  the  first  place,  our  location,  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
as  the  seat  of  a National  University,  is  on  all  accounts 
most  favorable.  Without  laying  stress  on  what  is  some- 
what wildly  called  manifest  destiny,  I have  always  been 
and  am  becoming  more  and  more,  as  time  verifies  earlier 
hopes,  a believer  in  St.  Louis.  Its  situation  on  the  map 
marks  it  for  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  a city  of  commanding  and  growing  importance, 
from  which  every  good  moral  and  social  influence  may 
be,  by  proper  agencies,  most  widely  diffused.  Every 
year  deepens  that  conviction,  and  I cannot  help  feeling 
surprised,  in  the  light  of  the  past  forty -five  years,  when 
I hear  intelligent  men,  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  speak  in 
words  of  depreciation  and  doubt  of  its  past  and  future 
career. 

It  was  St.  Louis  that  saved  the  state  from  secession, 
and  by  saving  Missouri  held  all  the  territory  west  of  it, 
and  confirmed  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  strengthened  Kentucky  in  her  hesitating 
allegiance,  and  thereby  became  a leading  factor  in  solv- 
ing the  great  problem  of  national  existence.  That  in 
itself  was  a grand  service,  worthy  of  a lifetime’s  grati- 
tude. 

Equally,  I believe,  in  coming  years,  if  we  are  reason- 
ably faithful  to  our  opportunities,  will  St.  Louis  stand 
among  the  foremost  of  the  progressive  but  conservative 
forces  on  which  the  best  national  prosperity  depends. 
Let  it  become  socially  corrupt,  the  willing  prey  of  hungry 
politicians,  the  home  of  ignorance  and  dissipation  and 
demoralizing  self-indulgence,  and  it  will  be  a growing 
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cancer  in  the  body  politic,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
the  fairest  region  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  make  it  the  centre  of  education, 
with  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  literature  and  science 
and  line  arts,  training  up  a population  to  become  refined 
and  law-abiding,  loyal  to  the  principles  of  morality  and 
truth,  in  proportion  to  their  growth  in  material  prosperity 
and  wealth,  and  St.  Louis  will  be,  as  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  universe  ordained  by  placing  it  where  it  is,  “A  city 
set  upon  a hill,”  of  which  the  whole  nation  will  be 
proud. 

Fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  an  idle  word.  It  is  for  us,  in 
our  day  and  generation,  to  insure  and  maintain  its 
truth. 

I know  there  are  many  discouraging  things  easily  to 
be  found.  “There  is  a lion  in  the  way,”  the  timid 
exclaim  ; “ let  us  not  go  forth.”  All  the  more,  I say,  let 
us  go  forth  and  drive  the  lion  out  of  the  way  for  securer 
progress.  The  shadows  of  civil  war  have  not  yet  been 
fully  lifted  from  the  state.  A half-century  of  chief 
dependence  on  slave-labor  has  left  its  mark,  and  the  full 
spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  has  not  yet  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  people.  The  surrounding  states,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  show  a greater  degree  of 
vigor  and  more  enlarged  ideas  in  proportion  to  their  age 
and  natural  advantages.  We  need  awakening.  We 
must  have  an  industrial  revival.  The  immense  resources 
of  the  state  are  yet  but  half  known,  and  we  need,  we 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  skilled  labor,  of  scientific 
industry,  of  free  and  untrammeled  enterprise  for  their 
development.  In  order  to  secure  these  we  must  have 
what  it  is  hard  to  get,  enlightened  legislation,  good  laws 
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honestly  administered  by  men  who  respect  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  who  understand  the  principles  on  which 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  depend. 

But  granting  the  worst  that  can  be  urged  in  the  way 
of  discouragement,  the  substantial  truth  of  all  we  have 
said  of  St.  Louis  and  its  surroundings  remains.  They 
speak  of  slowness  and  apathy  to  public  interests — are 
the  complainers  and  croakers  who  create  evil  by  proph- 
esying it  the  most  active  workers  in  advance  ? — but  for 
my  own  part,  when  I look  upon  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  weights 
carried  and  the  unequal  competition  against  us,  backed 
by  all  the  strength  of  the  North  and  East,  I am  aston- 
ished at  the  greatness,  not  at  the  slowness,  of  the  progress 
actually  made. 

How  long  is  it,  some  of  you  can  remember  not  less 
than  myself,  since  a Senator,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Missouri,  deprecated  the  incorporation  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad,  because  it  would  bring  in  “ ready- 
framed Yankee  school-houses  to  be  presided  over  by 
meddlesome  Yankee  school  ma’ams?”  And  now,  a well 
devised  and  improving  system,  not  only  of  public  schools 
but  also  of  higher  and  practical  education,  reaching  up 
to  our  excellent  State  University,  belongs  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  state,  with  the  best  teachers  we  can 
get,  let  them  come  from  where  they  may ; although,  I 
admit,  not  yet  with  the  degree  of  liberality  that  the 
interests  of  education  justly  demand. 

As  to  material  prosperity,  examine  the  statistics  and 
see  what  the  last  thirty  years  have  done,  still  more,  what 
the  present  passing  years  are  doing.  Other  cities  may 
have  outstripped  her  in  the  race, — if  so,  I am  glad  of  it, 
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— but  St.  Louis  has  done  well.  Look  at  the  great  Eads 
bridge,  on  its  solid  foundation  of  rock  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  water  line,  resting  on  massive  stone 
piers  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  high,  and  capa- 
ble of  carrying  ten  times  the  amount  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers now  transported,  if  you  give  it  a fair  chance. 
Nor  may  it  be  amiss  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  intricate 
calculations  for  that  bridge  were  supervised  and  verified 
by  our  own  Chancellor  Chauvenet,  whose  premature 
death  we  still  lament ; and  the  history  of  its  construction 
has  recently  been  written  with  scientific  accuracy  by 
the  present  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  our  Scientific  School. 

Or,  go  down  to  the  great  jetties,  which  were  devised 
by  St.  Louis  brains  and  made  possible  by  St.  Louis  cap- 
ital, and  by  which,  together  with  the  consequent  and  now 
assured  improvement  of  the  great  river,  the  available 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  are 
already  vastly  increased  and  will  be  brought  to  a mag- 
nitude beyond  our  boldest  daring  to  predict. 

Compare  our  manufacturing  interests  now  with  six- 
teen years  ago,  although  even  then  they  had  been  brought 
to  a respectable  beginning  by  such  men  as  George  Col- 
lier, and  H.  E.  Bridge,  and  William  Palm,  and  Gaty,  and 
Sellew,  and  Allen,  and  the  Harrisons,  and  the  Filleys 
and  others,  who  have  not  only  done  much  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  St.  Louis,  but  have  rendered  yet  greater 
service,  by  helping  to  establish  a standard  of  business 
integrity  which  is,  in  itself,  an  educating  influence  to 
young  men. 

Still  more,  look  at  passing  events  and  see  the  large- 
ness of  industrial  enterprises  now  on  foot  or  surely 
promised,  both  in  St.  Louis  and  other  parts  of  the  State, 
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which  indicate  that  capitalists  are  at  last  beginning  to 
see  how  favorable  this  region  is  to  the  united  interests  of 
manufactures  and  trade. 

Consider,  too,  how  our  railroad  interests  in  recent 
years  have  changed  in  character,  and  are  now  more  rap- 
idly than  ever  gaining  strength.  For  long,  weary  years 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  had  a dreary  time  of  it, 
scarcely  recognized  as  a benefactor,  almost  persecuted 
by  legislation,  or  grudgingly  encouraged  at  best.  But 
what  a magnificent  result  has  been  accomplished,  and 
how  splendidly  have  the  interests  of  St.  Louis  been 
brought  into  closest  contact  with  the  South  and  South- 
west, onward  through  Arizona  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Well  do  I remember  when  a few  enterprising  men 
were  pleading  with  people  to  take  stock  or  bonds  for  the 
“ Kansas  Pacific,”  and  others  almost  despairingly  took 
hold  of  the  languishing  “ Missouri  Pacific.”  There,  were 
five  men  to  predict  failures  where  there  was  one  to  lend 
effectual  aid. 

But  such  days  are  past  now,  and  railroad  presidents 
and  kings,  not  only  of  indigenous  growth,  but  from 
distant  places  come,  not  only  to  join  hands  with  us,  but 
themselves  to  work  on  a far  grander  scale.  I hear  them 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  greedy  monopolists,  dangerous 
by  their  immensely  growing  power  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  may  be  so,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  that  direction.  But  for  one,  I am  glad 
they  have  had  financial  wisdom  to  discover  that  St.  Louis 
is  a great  centre  of  commerce,  and  are  giving  us  the 
advantage  of  their  wonderful  enterprise  and  skill. 

Of  our  commercial  interests  and  those  who  control 
them  we  cannot  now  speak,  except  to  say  what  is 
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unquestionably  true,  that  scarcely  a city  in  the  Union, 
perhaps  not  one,  has  held  a higher  standard  of  integrity 
or  bears  more  unblemished  credit  than  St.  Louis.  It  is 
not  a city  of  wild  speculation,  nor  is  business  carried  on, 
as  a rule,  with  borrowed  capital.  Such  as  we  are,  we 
belong  to  ourselves.  Every  step  of  advance,  therefore, 
is  likely  to  be  maintained.  We  are  less  subject  to  the 
sudden  revulsions  of  success  and  failure  in  the  commer- 
cial world  than  most  young  cities.  Unless  I am  mis- 
taken, there  is  in  the  community  an  unusual  degree  of 
conservative  self-reliance  and  common  sense. 

The  year  1849  well  illustrated  this.  When  under  the 
scourge  of  pestilence,  by  which  the  city’s  population  was 
literally  decimated ; at  a time  when,  out  of  less  than 
sixty  thousand  people,  a thousand  were  dying  in  a 
week ; when  one-half  of  the  business  houses  of  the  city 
were  laid  waste  by  lire,  and,  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the 
times,  an  overflowing  river  devastated  the  lower  grounds, 
and  ruin  seemed  staring  us  in  the  face — at  that  unpropi- 
tious  juncture  the  tax-payers  were  called  upon  to  vote 
on  a proposed  law,  to  levy  a special  annual  tax  on  all 
property  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  It  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  five  to  one. 

No  pecuniary  assistance  was  either  asked  or  received 
from  other  cities,  but  the  people  rebuilt  their  houses  and 
reopened  the  streets  for  themselves.  The  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, unsolicited,  generously  sent  us  $5,000,  which  was 
held  in  the  treasury  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  then 
returned  with  thanks,  as  not  having  been  needed. 

There  was  no  outcry  or  panic.  The  sick  were  all 
taken  care  of  and  the  dead  decently  buried.  The  clergy 
and  medical  men  and  nurses,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
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tions  either  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  ranks,  bravely  and 
quietly  stood  their  ground.  On  the  day,  July  2,  when 
two  hundred  and  five  deaths  were  announced  for  the 
day’s  record,  the  whole  city  was  given  over  to  the  sad 
task,  but  the  people  possessed  their  souls  in  patience 
and  looked  forward  in  hope. 

That  is  not  the  record  of  a weak  and  tame  commu- 
nity. It  is  a record  of  which  any  cit}"  might  justly  be 
proud.  But  we  speak  of  what  we  have  here  witnessed 
and  testify  of  what  we  have  here  seen. 

Such  a period  of  trial,  thank  God,  is  never  likely  to 
return.  In  those  days,  by  reason  of  undrained  streets 
and  stagnant  pools  and  accumulated  filth,  and  the  use 
of  well  water  made  poisonous  by  the  filterings  of  vaults 
and  cellars,  St.  Louis  was  a proverb  of  unhealthiness. 
Taught  by  hard  experience,  a good  system  of  sewerage 
was  established,  abundant  supply  of  wholesome,  if  not 
clear,  water  was  obtained,  the  building  of  large  tene- 
ment-houses has  been  discouraged,  and  now  St.  Louis 
stands  in  the  sanitary  lists,  if  not  at  the  very  head,  yet 
certainly  among  the  three  or  four  healthiest  cities  in 
the  world.  Not  a bad  feature  for  a University  town. 

Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I repeat  that  I confess  to  a 
degree  of  impatience  when  I hear  derogatory  and  un- 
kind words  spoken  of  our  city,  or  read  them  in  print, 
because  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  labored 
and  still  labors,  as  compared  with  others,  and  of  its 
consequently  slower  growth  and  less  eager  enterprise. 
It  is  growing  fast  enough.  Its  influence  and  sphere  of 
activity  are  increasing  every  day.  Through  the  agen- 
cies now  fairly  at  work,  its  population  will  double  in 
the  next  ten  years  ; its  wealth  and  manufactures  and 
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commercial  interests  will  increase  on  a yet  larger 
scale. 

The  real  trouble  is  to  keep  the  moral  and  intellectual 
agencies  at  work  in  due  proportion  with  the  material. 
Witness  the  conflict  so  fiercely  waged  between  capital 
and  labor,  which  would  cease  if  both  employer  and 
employed  would  but  learn  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  and  social  ethics.  Witness  the  fierce 
struggle  between  the  law  and  the  gamblers,  in  which 
the  authorities  will  surely  conquer  at  last,  but  the  vic- 
tory is  delayed  by  the  want  of  clearly  defined  and 
expressed  public  sentiment  and  co-operation.  Witness 
those  sad  columns  of  crime  and  wrong-doing  in  our  daily 
papers,  in  which  the  editors  reluctantly  cater  to  the 
public  demand  by  publications  and  advertisements  that 
are  a disturbing  influence  in  every  family. 

Or,  to  mention  subjects  more  closely  allied  to  our 
own  work,  how  few  there  are  to  take  active  interest  in 
the  societies  for  promotion  of  learning  and  science. 
The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has  as  rich  a field  of 
inquiry  before  it  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  quite 
peculiar  in  its  points  of  interest;  yet  almost  no  one 
knows  much  about  it,  and  for  twenty  years  it  has  been 
struggling  for  life.  It  ought  to  be  a matter  of  enthu- 
siastic pride  with  all  our  older  citizens  and  of  filial 
gratitude  with  younger  men,  to  rescue  from  threatening 
oblivion  the  records  of  the  past. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  another  of  the  leading 
interests,  now  dependent  upon  less  than  a score  of  busy 
men,  for  which  the  great  public  do  little  or  nothing.  I 
remember  its  beginning,  forty-six  years  ago,  in  tlfe  office 
of  Mary  P.  Leduc  (a  learned  judge,  not  a lady),  and  even 
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now  it  has  neither  building  nor  endowment  of  its  own, 
though  its  work  has  never  ceased  to  be  carried  on  by 
such  enthusiasts  as  Dr.  George  Engelmann — himself  the 
impersonation  of  practical  science  — and  recently  by 
others  like  him. 

But  these  are  the  very  interests  which  a strong  Uni- 
versity would  delight  to  foster,  and  perhaps  by  joining 
hands  with  them,  as  in  a common  cause,  would  become 
the  most  efficient  means  of  their  promotion.  In  a young 
community  like  ours,  but  sixty  years  removed  from  terri- 
torial wildness,  we  must  not  be  impatient  nor  expect  too 
much.  There  are  many  indications  of  improvement. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  have  men  of  leisure  and  wealth, 
and  an  educated  constituency  of  men  and  women,  from 
whom  enlarged  results  in  the  future  will  surely  come. 
All  our  University  work  is  in  that  direction,  and  has  been 
from  the  first. 

Every  observant  person  must  see  the  marked  social 
advancement  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  a kind 
of  ‘‘renaissance”  in  art,  literature, philanthropy,  science, 
especially  among  women  of  cultivated  taste.  Do  you  say 
it  is  but  superficial,  a passing  fashion  ? I think  not.  It 
can  easily  be  made  an  established  tendency  to  better 
things. 

Our  parks  and  Fair  Grounds  and  prospective  boule- 
vards are  on  an  unusually  large  scale.  Especially  we 
look  with  pride  to  the  Tower  Grove  and  Botanical  Gar- 
den and  Arboretum,  for  which  the  city  is  indebted  to  the 
munificent  public  spirit  of  one  man.  Long  may  he  live 
to  enjoy  a people’s  gratitude. 

Above  all,  there  are  our  Public  Schools,  almost  the 
beginning  of  which  I remember,  now  grown,  under  the 
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direction  of  Divoll  and  Harris  and  others,  to  an  excel- 
lence placing  them  among  the  best  of  the  land ; and  the 
kindergartens,  for  which  we  may  chietiy  thank  our  hon- 
ored fellow-citizen,  Miss  Susan  Blow.  They  have  already 
become  the  model  schools  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  become  our  infant  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Looking,  therefore,  either  to  the  opportunity  or  needs, 
we  ask  no  better  place  than  this  for  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  great  educational  institutions.  Bight  here 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  the 
various  departments  of  a National  American  University 
may  be  planted,  if  the  grace  be  given  us  to  do  the  work 
well,  which  will  bear  the  fruit  of  nourishment  and  heal- 
ing, the  fruit  of  sound  practical  education,  refinement, 
literature  and  art,  for  the  fifty  millions  of  people  whom 
this  great  valley  will  soon  contain. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  proper  seat  of  a University  being  thus  assured, 
I next  ask  your  attention  to  the  charter  under  which  we 
are  working,  and  the  usual  advantages  it  confers  for  the 
largest  action  of  every  kind. 

First — It  is  perpetual,  incorporating  a Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  perpetual  succession,  and  has  been  so  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 

Secondly — It  confers  power  to  hold  property,  with- 
out limit  of  place  or  kind  or  amount,  except  such  as 
would  be  reasonably  imposed  by  legitimate  and  direct 
University  uses. 

Thirdly — It  exempts  all  such  property,  so  used,  from 
municipal  and  state  taxation  forever — a franchise  which 
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has  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  after  full  and  contested  trial. 

These  three  grants  of  our  charter  confer  unusual 
strength  and  privilege.  They  are  an  encouragement  to 
munificence,  an  assurance  of  stability.  Their  possession 
enjoins  upon  us  the  greatest  care  and  good  judgment  to 
avoid  all  abuses,  whether  real  or  apparent ; for  unques- 
tionably, if  either  of  them  were  to  be  stretched  beyond 
the  fair  and  intended  interpretation,  such  encroachment 
would  be  justly  restrained  by  courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction. But  so  long  as  honestly  used,  the  powers  con- 
ferred and  the  exemptions  granted  will  remain  undis- 
turbed. They  may  be  used,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
so  as  to  return  to  the  public  vastly  more  than  received. 
Their  possession  places  us  under  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion to  work  only  for  public  uses,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances pervert  them  to  personal  or  private  ends. 
Rightly  and  wisely  used  they  give  unlimited  opportunity 
in  promotion  of  all  the  best  interests  of  education, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  university  work. 

Fourthly— Another  characteristic  of  our  charter 
must  be  emphasized,  which,  although  it  imposes  a re- 
striction, was  of  our  own  seeking,  and  is  really  an  ele- 
ment of  great  additional  strength.  We  are  absolutely 
debarred  from  all  sectarian  or  party  control  or  tests,  or 
agency  of  any  kind.  Our  earliest  and  continued  action 
and  often  repeated  avowal  of  principles  holds  us  strictly 
to  the  standards  of  Christian  morality,  not  less  than  to 
the  pronounced  loyalty  of  American  citizens ; but  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
theological  or  sectarian  differences  of  belief,  or  to  impose 
on  teachers  or  scholars  any  restraints  or  tests,  other  than 
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those  which  Christian  civilization  and  upright  conduct 
require  and  maintain.  Party  politics  and  sectarian  dis- 
putes have  no  standing-place  within  our  walls.  If  they 
should  at  any  time  be  admitted,  through  inadvertence  or 
by  design,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  individual,  teacher  or 
scholar,  it  is  competent,  under  our  charter  provisions,  for 
any  householder  to  bring  us  into  court,  by  legal  process, 
either  to  purge  ourselves  of  the  charge  or  to  correct  the 
wrong. 

It  is  the  right  basis  for  an  American  university,  if  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  consecrated,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
sovereign  love  of  truth.  That  is  the  single  aim  of  all 
scientific  investigation,  of  all  learned  research,  of  all 
philosophical  inquiry,  of  all  ethical  analysis  and  instruc- 
tion. They  who  come  nearest  to  truth  come  nearest  to 
God,  and  whoever  puts  hindrance  in  the  way,  with  how- 
ever good  intention,  should  take  heed  lest  haply  he  be 
found  to  be  fighting  against  Him. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  scepticism  and  irreverence  and 
looseness  of  principles  will  be  the  result.  Science  and 
philosophy  are  by  their  nature  conservative,  dealing  with 
facts  and  seeking  for  their  true  explanation ; and  though 
for  a season,  especially  when  obstructed  by  arbitrary 
rules,  they  may  run  into  the  vagaries  of  abstraction  or 
denial,  they  are  sure  to  come  back  again  with  the  prodi- 
gal’s humility  to  the  Father’s  house.  Give  to  truth  the 
fair  and  open  field  of  freedom,  and  the  ultimate  conquest 
over  falsehood  and  error  may  be  held  as  the  certain  re- 
sult. Truth  fears  nothing  but  concealment.  Let  the 
motto  of  our  University  be,  “ Veritas  pro  veritate” — 
Truth  for  truth’s  sake. 

We  have  then  the  right  place  for  working  ; we  have 
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a charter  of  exceptional  excellence,  b y which  the  right 
principles  of  work  are  established  and  full  opportunity 
of  growth  is  effectually  secured. 

One  thing  more  we  have — a good  beginning  has  been 
already  made.  By  twenty-five  years  of  honest  effort  we 
have  laid  a broad  and  strong  foundation,  resting  upon 
the  bed-rock  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience.  May 
we  not  justly  say,  “ more  than  a beginning,”  and  that 
many  steps  towards  ultimate  success  have  been  already 
taken  ? That  is  certainly  true,  if  we  estimate  our  work 
upon  a local  scale,  or  compare  it  with  what  similar  efforts 
in  other  communities,  with  equally  limited  means,  have 
accomplished.  I must  frankly  say  that  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  account  and  the  peculiar  difficulties 
that  have  beset  us,  and  the  absolute  nothingness  with 
which  we  began,  it  is  a matter  of  profound  surprise  that 
so  much  has  been  done,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  well  done. 

Let  us  see  how  it  stands.  The  University  property, 
including  everything,  exceeds  at  a fair  estimate  a million 
of  dollars,  free  of  all  debt  or  incumbrance.  I suppose 
that  beside  this  more  than  $200,000  has  been  sunk  by  the 
annual  payment  of  deficiencies  and  otherwise — exactly 
how  much  I do  not  know.  The  whole  of  such  expendi- 
ture in  establishing  our  u plant”  have  been  met  by  vol- 
untary gifts  from  the  directors  themselves. 

The  annual  income  from  all  sources  jnst  touches,  at 
the  present  time,  $100,000,  and  I regret  to  say  that  our 
expenditures  are  still  considerably  in  excess.  All,  how 
I wish  the  balance  wTere  on  the  other  side ! 

By  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  treasurer’s  ac- 
counts and  books,  since  the  death  of  our  honored  treas- 
urer, S.  A.  Ranlett,  who  held  the  position  more  than 
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twenty  years,  not  a dollar  has  been  lost  by  malfeasance 
or  unauthorized  use  of  funds  or  carelessness,  and  every 
dime  has  been  fully  and  accurately  accounted  for.  Par- 
don me  for  speaking  of  this,  for  it  is  the  best  tribute  that 
could  possibly  be  paid  to  one  with  whom  for  forty -five 
years  I lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  A man 
of  quiet,  unobtrusive,  gentle  life  ; “ An  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile.” 

The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments is  at  present  eighty-seven.  The  number  under 
instruction,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  inclusive  of  the 
evening  school,  as  appears  by  the  last  catalogue,  is  1,486. 

The  general  relations  of  the  University  with  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Its 
financial  credit  is  deservedly  good,  and,  so  far  as  I know, 
it  holds  the  confidence  of  all  upon  whose  friendly  judg- 
ment it  depends. 

The  total  influence  for  good  exercised  in  past  years, 
and  now  by  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  might 
be  justly  stated  in  stronger  terms  than  I would  like  to 
use.  Still  greater  is  that  of  the  various  Faculties  of 
teachers,  by  their  personal  weight  of  character,  their 
active  participation  in  public  interests  of  every  kind — 
moral,  religious,  civil  and  social — in  whatever  way  well 
educated  men  and  women  can  rightly  work.  There  is 
not  an  idler  among  us.  Scarcely  one  who  does  not  bring 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  performance  of  every  daily 
task,  whether  required  or  self-imposed. 

With  no  less  pride  can  I speak  of  the  growing  influ- 
ence, more  and  more  felt,  of  our  Alumni  and  graduates, 
who  are  taking  recognized  places  of  trust  and  usefulness 
in  all  ranks  and  occupations  of  life,  and  of  whom  no  one 
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thus  far  has  brought  discredit  upon  us.  To  them  we 
look  with  confidence  in  all  coming  time,  as  we  hold  them 
now  in  affectionate  regard.  As  it  is  written  of  the  faithful 
mother,  “ Her  children  shall  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed,” 
so  of  this  young  u Alma  Mater,”  will  the  children,  both 
sons  and  daughters,  prove  their  gratitude  by  actions  that 
speak  louder  than  words. 

I can  also  speak,  with  equal  confidence,  of  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  established  by  Chancellors  Hoyt  and 
Chauvenet,  which  our  young  University  has  progressively 
maintained.  It  has  never  been  lowered  through  desire  of 
numerical  increase,  and  I am  willing  to  rate  our  students 
year  by  year  with  those  of  any  other  institution.  I am 
willing  to  put  our  graduates,  whether  of  the  law  school 
or  collegiate  or  polytechnic  departments,  with  those  of 
Harvard  or  Yale,  so  far  as  the  short  term  of  our  Univer- 
sity existence  makes  possible,  and  do  not  shrink  from 
the  result  of  a fair  admeasurement.  Think  over  the  list 
of  them,  as  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  clergymen,  or  teachers, 
or  journalists,  or  merchants,  or  mechanics,  or  engineers 
— for  the  record  contains  all  these — and  you  will  see  that 
I speak  the  truth.  I speak  it  the  more  plainly  and  of 
whatever  else  indicates  the  educational  influence  of  the 
University,  because  you  well  know  that  the  credit  be- 
longs not  to  me,  but  to  the  faithful  teachers  who  have 
done  the  work. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  undervalue  the  past 
or  present.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  time  it  must 
be  recognized  as  a marked  success.  But  measured  by 
the  scale  of  large  and  comprehensive  university  work, 
what  is  it?  It  is  but  the  lisping  of  infancy.  It  is  but  the 
cradled  vigor  of  a child,  to  whom  a great  name  has  been 
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given  with  the  hope  that  by  healthful  training  he  may 
grow  up  to  the  full  vigor  of  manly  estate. 

Compare  our  healthy  bantling,  as  to  endowments, 
with  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Columbia,  and  see  how  far  we 
are  from  full  educational  development ! Yet  even  they 
have  not  attained  their  university  ideal,  and  every 
annual  report  pleads  with  almost  pathetic  earnestness 
for  larger  untrammeled  endowment  essential  to  the  best 
results.  But  to  reach  the  point  at  which  these  older 
institutions  are  looking  forward  to  still  greater  things, 
we  have  a long  and  hard  road  to  travel,  unless  shortened, 
as  it  may  be,  by  the  mighty  conqueror  which  is  said  to 
be  the  synonym  of  time. 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  some  things  in  detail. 

OUR  ART  DEPARTMENT, 

of  which  we  are  not  unjustly  proud,  including  the  St. 
Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of  Art  and 
Design,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
creditable  to  those  who  have  it  in  hand,  what  shall  we 
say  of  it  ? That  we  imperatively  need  a net  revenue  of 
$20,000  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  city  we  live  in,  by  sup- 
plying means  of  artistic  culture  and  the  best  advance- 
ment of  industrial  pursuits.  The  comparatively  empty 
rooms  of  this  beautiful  Art  Building  should  be  filled 
with  the  choicest  pictures  that  money  can  buy.  The 
galleries  of  sculpture  should  be  annually  enriched  by 
new  purchases  and  gifts.  The  classes  in  drawing  and 
painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture,  should  have  all 
possible  advantages  to  make  them  parts  of  a model 
school.  In  the  near  future,  the  present  building  should 
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be  greatly  enlarged,  its  capacity  almost  doubled,  by 
additional  buildings  on  the  adjoining  lots,  which  have 
already  been  bought  and  given  to  the  University  for  that 
purpose.  Then,  in  the  improvements  implied  by  such 
progress,  we  should  not  only  be  educating  and  elevating 
our  own  community,  but  should  attract  to  us  from  far 
and  near  those  who  can  appreciate  the  best  things. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is  the  first  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  that  has  established  a School 
of  Fine  Arts  as  a full  department,  in  equal  rank  with  the 
rest.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  make  it  a school  of  excep- 
tional merit. 


ST.  LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOL. 

Or  turn  to  our  Law  Department,  known  as  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  and  say.  What  is  it  compared  with 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  a great  commercial  city  like  St. 
Louis,  where  all  interests  depend  upon  the  right  con- 
struction and  administration  of  the  laws.  It  has  an 
endowment  (not  revenue)  of  $10,000,  yielding  $600  a year, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a lady,  who  thereby 
has  evinced  greater  breadth  of  thought  than  has  yet 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  profession  itself.  The  school  is 
therefore  conducted  under  close  restrictions  of  economy. 
Though  standing  as  to  quality  and  results  on  as  high  a 
level  as  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  it  has  to  work 
its  way  slowly  and  arduously  along.  Its  income  should 
be  wdiat  its  whole  endowment  now  is.  Who  will  make 
it  so  ? An  appeal  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  brought 
in  a week’s  time,  for  the  law  school  there,  a gift  of 
$90,000,  being  all  that  he  asked.  If  a sameness  of  need 
would  only  bring  a similarity  of  result  to  us  ! 
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OUR  UNDERGRADUATE  DEPARTMENT, 

comprising  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  classes,  may 
he  spoken  of  with  satisfaction,  so  far  as  the  character  of 
instruction,  the  substantial  advantages  of  a good  educa- 
tion, and  the  standard  of  scholarship  actually  attained 
are  concerned.  But  we  need  more  dignified  surround- 
ings, a proper  University  Hall  for  students’  rooms  and 
refectory,  suitable  rooms  and  provisions  for  the  rapidly 
growing  collections  of  mineralogy  and  archgeology  and 
botany  and  geology,  and  natural  science  in  general. 
The  “ Hambach  ” collection  of  fifteen  thousand  fossils, 
which  our  Alumni  are  now  about  purchasing,  will  alone 
require  a room  closely  shelved,  one  hundred  feet  by  fifty 
feet  in  dimensions. 

The  Post-graduate  courses  of  study  are  as  yet  almost 
unprovided  for,  but  through  the  zeal  of  the  Professors 
something  effectual  is  done.  Courses  of  systematic 
instruction  in  Tliermo-Dynamics,  in  Constitutional  His- 
tory, in  Natural  Science,  and  on  other  subjects  are 
carried  on,  and  systematic  provision  has  been  made  for 
advanced  degrees. 

Prof.  Potter  tells  me  that  the  remarkable  success  of 
our  School  of  Mines  and  its  enlarging  opportunities, 
require  an  income  of  at  least  $10,000  annually  to  sustain 
it  properly.  You  know  that  it  had  a partial  endowment 
of  $40,000,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  from  Hon.  Thomas 
Allen,'*  which  he  intended  to  direct  permanently  to  that 
use,  but  unexpected  circumstances  interfered  for  a time, 

* After  long  and  painful  sickness,  on  the  8tli  of  April,  Mr.  Allen  died,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. , where  he  was  a Representative  of  St  Louis  in  Congress.  His  death  is  most  sincerely 
and  universally  lamented. 
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although  with  intention  of  its  renewal.  By  that  endow- 
ment a beginning  was  made  possible,  but  the  proper 
continuance  of  the  work,  in  a manner  creditable  to  the 
University,  has  involved  much  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment. To  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  leading 
School  of  Mines  in  the  West,  would  involve  an  outlay 
far  beyond  its  present  means.  Are  there  not  some  two, 
three  or  four  of  our  great  mineral  kings  in  this  age  of 
iron,  who  can  send  the  fuel  of  gold  by  which  our  furnaces 
and  assay  rooms  and  laboratories  can  be  kept  in  full 
blast  ? I speak  to  those  who  can  answer  if  they  will. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

Then  comes  the  Observatory  and  the  great  science 
which  binds  the  heavens  and  earth  together.  What 
have  we  to  show  for  it  ? Only  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances requisite  for  thorough  class  instruction. 

A little  building  of  brick,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
that  looks  like  a bake-oven  with  a revolving  top,  a six- 
inch  object-glass  telescope,  two  very  excellent  clocks, 
with  chronograph  and  other  absolutely  needful  instru- 
ments, and  two  enthusiastic  young  professors  who  know 
how  to  make  much  of  little.  With  their  small  opportu- 
nities they  have  this  year  greatly  enlarged  their  work 
and  completed  a system  of  time-signals,  which  will  not 
only  reach  every  part  of  the  city,  but  will  be  extended 
southward  and  westward  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
great  railroads,  so  that  the  click  of  the  University  clock 
will  be  heard  simultaneously  in  Texarkana  and  Denver 
City,  and  all  along  the  lines  to  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
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coasts.  Is  it  not  a good  method  of  unifying  all  the  inter- 
ests of  this  great  Western  and  Southwestern  land?* 

But  to  do  all  the  work  of  an  Observatory  and  for  the 
science  illustrated,  we  need  and  must  have  large  and 
adequate  endowment.  Who  will  give  it,  and  thus 
ennoble  his  or  her  name  ? To  encourage  such  gift,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  we  already  own  the  site  for 
such  an  institution,  two  hundred  acres  of  the  highest 
land  in  the  county,  four  miles  west  from  the  city  limits, 
recently  given  to  us  for  that  and  other  uses. 

SMITH  ACADEMY  AND  MARY  INSTITUTE. 

Of  our  secondary  schools — James  Smith  Academy 
and  Mary  Institute — I can  speak  but  briefly.  They  are 
good  schools  and  well  conducted.  Their  past  and  pres- 
ent usefulness  in  St.  Louis  cannot  easily  be  over-stated. 
But  with  the  advanced  demands  of  education  we  must 
make  them  very  much  better.  At  present  they  are 
crowded  to  excess,  and  while  we  wish  to  limit  the 
number  of  scholars  strictly  where  it  now  stands,  we  need 
additional  space  for  their  proper  instruction.  We  are 
urged  by  some  to  provide  for  such  improvement  by  rais- 
ing the  rates  of  tuition,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  The  present  rates  are  not  more  than 
half,  either  for  boys  or  girls,  of  that  in  private  schools 
and  institutions,  in  the  larger  cities.  But  for  one,  I 
should  feel  reluctant  to  take  such  a step  to  any  great 
degree. 

One  purpose  of  endowed  institutions  is  to  furnish 

* Since  delivery  of  this  address,  the  time-signals  have  been  put  in  operation  as  far  as 
Galveston  and  Denver  City.  They  will  be  carried  in  different  directions  on  about  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  wire. 
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tlie  best  education  at  low  rates,  so  as  to  keep  a certain 
hospitality  for  all  comers.  It  is  a serious  evil  in  a Repub- 
lic to  draw  a sharp  line  between  rich  and  poor,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  best  schools  all  who  are  of  restricted 
income.  But  the  future  will  determine.  We  cannot 
always  do  as  we  would,  and  must  be  guided  by  events. 

As  to  the  higher  education,  in  the  undergraduate 
department,  the  difficulty  is  less.  We  might  well 
advance  the  terms  for  tuition  to  the  standard  of  the 
older  colleges,  and  perhaps  a proper  self-respect  demands 
it,  as  we  claim  to  be  doing  equivalent  work.  We  have, 
moreover,  a considerable  number  of  free  “ scholarships  ” 
constantly  filled,  and  no  meritorious  student,  either  male 
or  female,  has  ever  been  refused  the  best  advantages  of 
education  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  extend  such  privilege  as  our 
means  increase,  up  to  the  limit  of  practical  wisdom, 
looking  to  the  best  interests  of  the  students  themselves. 
Especially  should  we  be  glad,  as  we  have  often  hereto- 
fore declared,  to  open  our  doors  wide  to  the  High  School 
graduates,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  so  as  to  make  the 
University  practically  an  extension  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  any  antagonism 
here  does  or  can  exist.  We  are  laborers  in  a common 
cause  for  the  same  public  benefit,  on  the  same  Repub- 
lican principles,  without  recognition  of  nationality, 
party  or  sect. 

The  transition  is  easy  to  our 

LECTURE  SYSTEM, 

which  is  doing  unmeasured  good.  It  is  a proper  Univer- 
sity work,  the  benefits  of  which  are  felt  in  all  directions 
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and  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  people.  It  is  helping  to 
educate  a whole  community. 

It  has  at  present  an  endowment  of  $80,000  from  Wm. 
II.  Smith  for  general  lectures,  and  a special  fund  of 
$5,000  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  in  the  department 
of  American  History,  under  which  Mr.  John  Fiske  has 
recently  lectured  as  university  professor.  If  the  last- 
named  fund  could  be  increased  by  us  to  $5,000  annually, 
the  University  might  well  do  good  service  for  the  whole 
country,  in  the  advancement  of  American  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  and  intelligence  of  our  own  American 
interests,  binding  North  and  South,  East  and  West  more 
closely  together,  and  helping  to  create  what,  at  present, 
scarcely  exists  at  all — a true  American  nationality  of 
sentiment  and  character. 

Such  is,  in  part,  my  idea  of  what  an  American  uni- 
versity should  do.  Not  to  rebuild  medieval  institutions, 
nor  to  repeat  the  scholasticisms  of  the  old  conventual 
colleges  of  Europe,  but  to  reach  the  people  in  their  homes 
and  workshops,  and  build  up  our  Republican  institu- 
tions upon  the  sure  basis  of  intelligent  love  of  country. 
Without  neglecting  the  highest  departments  of  science 
and  learning,  and  not  failing  to  provide  means  for  pro- 
foundest  study  and  research,  we  must  still  remember 
that  the  people,  the  masses,  the  producers  of  wealth, 
should  liberally  share,  according  to  their  opportunity 
and  ability,  in  all  the  best  results  obtained. 

I am  glad,  too,  that  we  have  concurrent  workers  in 
this  same  field  of  popular  instruction. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY, 

our  venerable  predecessor  by  fifty  years,  but  semper 
mrens  contemporary,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
“ Society  of  Jesus,”  is  bringing  its  treasures  of  learning 
more  and  more  before  the  public  mind, — another  evidence 
of  the  astute  wisdom  of  that  wonderful  order,  whose 
laborers  have  carried  its  educational  systems  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  habitable  world,  with  wonderful 
self-sacrifice  adapting  themselves  to  every  time  and  place. 
Their  institutions  are  conducted  on  theories  greatly 
different  from  our  own,  but  we  have  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  kindly  relations  with  them,  and 
have  received  many  courtesies  at  their  hands.  In  this 
great  vineyard  of  the  West  we  may  all  find  enough  to  do 
in  taking  care  of  our  own  respective  limits,  without  striv- 
ing to  pull  up  or  meddle  with  the  vines  that  other  work- 
men have  planted.  The  “ survival  of  the  fittest”  is  the 
law  under  which  we  should  be,  and  are,  contented  to 
abide. 

One  other  feature  of  our  young  institution,  and  thus 
far,  as  I believe,  peculiar  to  it  as  a university,  must  be 
dwelt  upon  with  emphasis,  though  very  briefly.  It  is 
the 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

which  now  has  a hundred  student-workmen  busily 
engaged  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  a sound  mental 
education,  at  the  same  time  with  practical  training  in  the 
use  of  tools,  to  fit  them  for  intelligent  application  of 
skilled  labor,  in  whatever  direction  the  growing  indus- 
tries of  manufactories  and  workshops  may  require. 
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Old-time  educators  doubtless  smile  at  tlie  idea  of  a 
university  saddling  itself  with  a workshop,  as  altogether 
beneath  its  dignity,  but  we  think  it  high  time  for  a clear 
recognition  of  the  equal  dignity  of  skilled  industries 
with  the  so-called  professional  pursuits.  Let  education 
go  into  the  workshops  and  it  will  so  dignify  them.  The 
educated  mechanic  is  the  peer  of  the  statesman,  and  from 
the  union  of  his  head  and  hand- work  comes  a large  part 
of  the  civilizing  agencies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  are  glad  to  have  taken  the  lead,  young  as  we  are, 
in  this  direction,  and  I hope  that  this  will  become  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Washington  University,  to  make 
it  pre-eminently  an  American  Republican  institution, 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  In  fact,  our  first  step,  coin- 
cidently  with  the  earliest  beginning  of  work,  was  to  estab- 
lish an  industrial  department,  which  we  are  now,  after 
many  years  of  experience  and  on  truly  scientific  princi- 
ples, developing  into  its  best  proportions  and  usefulness. 
Judge  Treat  and  Ralph  Sellew  and  Gerard  B.  Allen  will 
remember  that  first  earnest  beginning,  of  which  we  have 
never  lost  sight. 

A large  range  of  work,  you  will  say,  with  large  and 
varied  demand,  with  capability  of  indefinite  extension. 
It  is  so,  and  I have  desired  so  to  present  it.  I wish  its 
full  magnitude  to  appear  ; its  full  importance  and  its  full 
difficulties. 

The  diversity  of  interests  involved,  perhaps,  makes 
our  progress  more  hopeful  and  easy,  for  different  men 
will  choose  to  do  different  things,  and  peradventure  one 
will  endow  the  Observatory,  others  the  Department  of 
Skilled  Industry,  others  the  Art  Museum,  others  the  Law 
School,  others  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Civil  Engineering 
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and  Physical  Science.  We  can  accommodate  every  taste, 
and  show  an  open  door  for  every  munificence. 

But  the  greatest  demand  and  necessity  of  all  is  for 
general  endowment.  Whoever  would  give  for  that  pur- 
pose a million  of  dollars — the  income  only  to  he  used  for 
the  varied  uses  as  they  arise,  and  especially  for  the  high- 
est departments  of  advanced  scientific  and  scholarly 
research — would  he  the  real  founder  or  founders  of  the 
University.  Do  you  say  that  I am  talking  at  random, 
with  wild  Utopian  ideas  ? Not  so.  These  things  will 
all  come,  perhaps  speedily.  All  over  the  land,  in  every 
city,  proof  is  daily  given  that  Republican  munificence 
can  surpass  princely  and  regal  gifts.  In  Baltimore,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  even  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  men  and  women  of  great  hearts  are 
making  common  cause  with  humanity,  and  thus  conse- 
crating their  wealth  to  the  service  of  God.  Our  turn  will 
soon  come.  The  past  has  done  excellent  things,  for  which 
we  are  heartily  thankful.  The  future  may  have  greater 
things  in  store.  One  such  gift  as  our  own  Henry  Shaw 
has  made  to  the  city  would  place  our  University  in  the 
first  rank. 

OUR  PRESENT  DUTY. 

What  we  have  to  learn  is,  to  build  up  institutions  of 
our  own  and  make  them  equal  to  the  best.  How  long 
shall  we  consent  to  be  dependent  on  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean colleges  ? 

I remember  when  we  depended  for  our  flour  and  stoves 
and  woodenware  and  almost  all  the  needfuls  of  daily  life, 
upon  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  and  wherever  else.  We 
are  now  changing  all  that. 
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Is  the  shaping  or  moulding  of  educated  minds  and 
character  of  less  importance,  or  shall  we  he  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  best  the  age  can  produce  ? 

At  Chicago,  the  other  day,  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University,  a man  of  rare  ability,  whose  wonderful 
success  in  the  last  twenty  years  must  have  surprised 
even  himself,  gently  rebuked  the  state  of  Illinois  for 
sending  a smaller  number  of  students  to  that  honored 
seat  of  learning  than  some  other  states,  thus  measuring 
the  gradations  of  enlightenment  by  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  enlisted  in  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
Harvard.  A natural  view,  perhaps,  for  those  who  con- 
sider all  educational  interests  to  be  centripetal,  perma- 
nently gravitating  Eastward ; but  dependent  on  the 
traditional  idea  that  Boston,  the  grand  old  city  of  which 
every  American  is  proud,  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Union 
than  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut is  longer  and  larger  and  more  fertile  than  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  last  fifty  or  more 
years  of  progress  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Berkleyan 
prophecy  yet  holds  good,  “ Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  flight,”  and  in  the  next  century  the  governing 
power  of  the  Union  will  surely  be  far  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Missouri,  not  Pennsylvania,  is  the  “ Keystone 
State”  of  the  future.  It  would  be  worse  than  blindness, 
it  would  be  a national  calamity,  if  great  educational  cen- 
tres are  not  established  where  the  political  control  will 
soon  be.  The  safety  of  the  Republic  depends  upon 
transplanting  the  best  institutions  of  the  older  states 
to  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  West,  where  distinctively 
American  ideas  must  ultimately  have  their  freest  devel- 
opment. 
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Such  is  the  view  already  taken  by  many  of  New 
England’s  most  loyal  and  sagacious  citizens,  as  proved 
by  their  frequent  and  liberal  benefactions  to  the  West. 
In  the  days  of  our  sorest  need,  this  University  has 
received  gifts  of  $47,000  from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  $35,000  from  a lady  of  the  same  city  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned.  I am  glad  that  one  of  the  bene- 
factors is  a woman. 

We  who  are  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Bowdoin  and 
Brown,  and  other  seats  of  learning,  how  shall  we  best 
honor  those  venerable  institutions  ? By  repeating  them 
here  and  improving  upon  them  if  we  can.  Not  through 
sectional  pride,— which,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  is 
no  better  than  narrow  provincialism, — but  from  the 
highest  motives  of  patriotism  and  for  the  just  protection 
of  our  homes  it  should  and  must  be  done. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friends,  if,  speaking  as  a Western 
man  in  furtherance  of  Western  interests,  I betray  some- 
thing of  Western  youthfulness.  Full  well  do  I know,  in 
words  of  soberness  and  truth,  that  we  are  only  beginners 
in  the  work  which  our  Eastern  brothers  have  brought  to 
comparative  completeness.  But  not  the  less  is  there  an 
equally  great  national  work  given  us  to  do,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  still  greater  results. 

Fellow-citizens,  it  is  here  in  the  West,  in  St.  Louis, 
that  we  have  obtained  whatever  influence  and  character 
and  wealth  we  may  severally  possess.  Whatever  degree 
of  prosperity  we  have  achieved  has  been  due  to  the 
opportunities  and  surroundings  here  enjoyed.  It  is  then 
incumbent  upon  us,  as  American  citizens,  as  conscien- 
tious men  and  women,  to  confirm  all  right  tendencies  for 
future  advancement ; to  place  upon  a firm  foundation  the 
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institutions  of  learning,  of  charity,  of  religion,  upon 
which  the  progressive  prosperity  of  our  city  and  state 
depend. 

I would  urge  this  more  strongly  upon  you  if  I dared. 
Appealing  to  no  lower  or  selfish  motives,  I would  rest 
our  cause  only  upon  the  highest — our  individual  sense  of 
duty  to  God  and  man.  Secondary  motives  may  have  an 
honorable  place,  but  they  are  shifting  and  uncertain. 
The  service  of  God,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  the  one 
sufficient  and  enduring  ground  of  appeal. 

NOTE. 

I have  spoken  of  St.  Louis,  in  strong  terms,  as  the  rightful 
place,  looking  to  the  largest  interests  of  the  whole  country,  for 
endowed  institutions  of  learning,  and  upon  this  point  too  great 
stress  cannot  be  laid. 

In  confirmation  of  this  general  view,  the  following  extract  is 
made  from  a letter  written  by  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  of  Missouri, 
and  addressed  to  the  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Convention, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  October  26,  1881.  Mr.  Rollins  himself  has  been 
a lifelong  and  eloquent  champion  of  education,  and  he  writes  with 
the  recognized  authority  of  a statesman  and  educator.  I confi- 
dently believe  that  if  the  importance  of  our  position  in  this  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  were  duly  recognized,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  funds  for  whatever  the  best  interests  of  education  require : 

“The  Mississippi  river,  which  drains  a thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe  itself,  and  which,  rising  near  the  lakes  of  the  north,  so  near  as  to  make  their 
shores  tributary  to  its  valley,  and  flowing  through  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, affords  a variety  of  productions  for  commercial  interchange  compared  with  which 
the  productions  of  the  Amazon,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  or  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas,  must,  under  the  highest  development,  remain 
utterly  insignificant.  The  Mediterranean  system,  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  are  limited  in  their  products  by  the  climatic  uniformity  of  a 
single  zone,  But  here  is  a valley  developing  northward  and  southward  almost  from  the 
frigid  to  the  tox-rid  zone,  in  extent  of  area  2,231,000  square  miles,  all  of  it  a part  of  our 
gx-eat  country,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— a land 
upon  whose  distant  mountain  tops  the  snows  never  melt,  and  in  whose  green  valleys 
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beautiful  flowers  never  cease  to  bloom.  This  vast  valley,  with  its  inconceivable  riches 
from  its  soil,  and  beneath  its  soil,  from  its  cereals,  its  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  fruits, 
from  its  ores,  timber,  its  water-power,  its  game,  its  populous  towns  and  cities,  its 
growing  manufactories,  with  everything  in  fact  needed  for  human  sustenance,  comfort, 
happiness  and  civilization ; with  possibilities  even  beyond  conception  or  comprehension, 
lying  too  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  with  no  Alpine  barriers  to  oppose  its  outlet,  what 
to-day  are  its  chief  wants,  its  commanding  necessities?  It  is  the  better  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  so  that  the  channels  which  the  Almighty  has  furnished  shall  be 
made  available  by  man’s  skill  and  labor.” 

It  may  be  the  old  story  of  “ potential”  greatness  ; but  it  is 
becoming  “actual”  with  rapid  strides,  and  before  long  the  whole 
country  will  see  the  truth. 


THE  REUNION. 


APRIL  22,  I 882. 


THE  REUNION,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


The  guests  assembled  at  the  University  building  at  7.30  p.  m. 
After  an  hour  of  social  intercourse  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
Gymnasium,  where  a banquet  had  been  prepared.  A blessing  was 
asked  by  Rev.  John  Snyder.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet, 
Col.  George  E.  Leighton,  chairman  of  the  occasion,  addressed  the 
assembly  as  follows : 


Remarks  of  Colonel  Georoe  E.  Leighton. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen , Friends  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity : 

In  welcoming  you,  as  I do  most  cordially  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Alumni,  of  the  University, 
to  join  with  ns  in  taking  note  of  this  anniversary,  we 
recognize  the  fact,  that  in  determining  to  take  note  of  it 
at  all,  we  challenge  the  inquiry:  Was  the  work  worth 
doing  ? and  the  further  fact  that  the  answer  must  come 
to  you,  not  by  that  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  which  deter- 
mined its  founding,  but  by  the  stern,  hard  tests  of  results 
accomplished,  and  being  accomplished  in  its  daily  work. 

Looking  over  its  work  in  St.  Louis  to-day,  we  do  not 
doubt  the  answer.  It  has  made  for  itself  a distinguished 
place,  as  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  our  city 
life. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor  do  communi- 
ties live  and  flourish  by  the  mere  accretion  of  population, 
the  mere  activities  of  commerce,  or  the  mere  accumu- 
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lation  of  wealth.  Unless  somewhere  the  intellectual  life 
is  nourished — unless  somewhere  influences  are  at  work 
looking  directly  toward  the  development  of  a broad, 
strong,  and  justly  influential  manhood — no  city  can  hold 
its  true  place  in  modern  civilization. 

Many  men  reach  positions  of  commanding  influence 
and  power  without  the  direct  aid  of  class  instruction, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  the  world,  that  whether  in  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  in 
mediaeval  cloisters,  or  in  the  modern  class-room,  man- 
hood comes  best  to  its  full  stature  through  progressive 
intellectual  training  and  discipline  under  the  guidance  of 
living  teachers,  specially  prepared  and  equipped  for 
the  work.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  for  the 
philosopher,  as  to  how  far  even  those  who  imagine  that 
their  success  is  independent  of  college  instruction,  have 
been  indeed  constantly  shaped  and  moulded  by  collateral 
influences  of  this  character. 

I am  sure  you  will  hear  no  one  to-night,  certainly  no 
one  who  knows  of  the  real  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
Washington  University,  who  will  claim  for  ifc  that  it  has 
attained  all  the  objects  for  which  it  came  into  being. 
Far  more  indeed  than  the  founders  had  reason  to  hope 
has  been  accomplished,  and  a fair  well-earned  right  to 
rejoice  in  this,  is  the  inspiration  of  our  festival  to-night. 
But  like  the  ever  receding  mirage  of  the  oasis  to  the 
traveler  in  the  desert,  as  we  approach  what  seems  a place 
of  rest,  where  the  laborers  may  recline  under  the  palms 
and  linger  by  the  fountains  after  finished  work — new 
fields  of  labor  open  to  the  vision,  new  demands  arise, 
and  the  resting  place  recedes  still  further  into  the  future. 
Such  work  is  never  finished. 
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But  I will  not  weary  you  with  an  unnecessary  intro- 
duction, for  the  word  has  gone  forth  with  authority  that 
we  are  to  have  no  long  speeches.  In  the  toasts  of  the 
hour  we  propose  merely  to  lightly  touch  the  chords  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  leaving  their  fuller  harmonies  to 
linger  in  responsive  hearts. 

Not  to  detain  you  longer,  I offer  you  the  first  regular 
sentiment : 

“ Our  University : Founded  in  weakness,  reared  by  patient 
and  disinterested  endeavor,  it  stands  on  its  twenty-fifth  birth-day 
vigorous  and  hopeful.  We  wish  it  increasing  strength  and  a long 
career.” 

I call  upon  the  Hon.  Wayman  Crow. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Wayman  Crow. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Probably  you  have  selected  me  to  respond  to  this 
sentiment  because  I was  present  at  the  corporate  birth 
of  Washington  University,  and  was,  in  some  measure, 
its  godfather.  Almost  thirty  years  ago,  near  the  close  of 
my  last  senatorial  term  of  office,  without  consultation 
with  others,  I drew  up  and  introduced  into  the  Senate  the 
charter  of  this  institution.  The  feeble  infant  has  grown 
into  a vigorous  young  manhood,  and  had  I not  watched 
its  gradual  development  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
its  existence,  I could  not  recognize  it  as  the  Eliot  Semi- 
nary, under  which  name  it  began  its  life.  Of  the  seven- 
teen original  corporators  and  its  Board  of  Directors, 
eight  are  still  living,  and  of  that  number  five  are  act- 
ing Directors  of  the  University.  Three  have  removed 
from  the  state  or  resigned.  Your  charter  was  approved 
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on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1853,  and  the  date  suggested 
the  title  which  was  substituted  for  the  original  one  of 
Eliot  Seminary. 

In  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  education,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  irrelevant  to  state  that  two  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  liberal  charter  a law  was  passed  setting 
aside  one-fourth  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  framers  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  excluded  the  children  of  St.  Louis  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act,  upon  the  ground  that  the  city  already 
had  a large  endowment  for  her  public  schools.  It  was 
partly  through  my  representations  of  the  injustice  which 
such  an  exclusion  would  do  the  city  and  county,  which 
then  paid  42  per  cent,  of  the  state  revenue,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  measure  were  extended  to  the  youth  of 
St.  Louis.  The  schools  of  our  city  have  received  this 
year  $78,500  from  that  source. 

About  the  same  time  a law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis  to  submit  to  a 
popular  vote  a proposition  to  levy  a tax  of  one-fourth 
per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  its  municipal  property 
for  the  use  of  its  public  schools.  In  spite  of  a vigorous 
opposition,  this  proposal  was  adopted  by  a large  majority. 

Without  trespassing  any  further  on  your  time,  I will 
now  call  upon  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Faculty, 
who  has  been  teacher  and  professor  in  Washington 
University  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  for  his  able  writings 
for  the  promotion  of  the  development  of  its  resources. 

I ask  my  friend  Professor  Waterhouse  to  respond  more 
fully  to  the  toast  assigned  to  me.  In  justice  to  him,  I 
would  say  he  has  had  a very  brief  notice  of  this  call. 
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Remarks  of  Professor  S.  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thanking  my  honored  friend,  the  Vice-President  of 
Washington  University,  for  his  personal  courtesies,  I 
address  myself  to  my  theme. 

Several  years  ago  I visited  Oxford  University.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  spot.  The  group  of  colleges  is 
large  enough  to  make  a village.  There  are  buildings 
quaint  with  the  forms  of  a venerable  antiquity,  or  splen- 
did with  all  the  embellishments  of  modern  architecture. 
There  are  libraries  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes, 
galleries  of  paintings,  museums,  cabinets,  and  an  almost 
limitless  wealth  of  scientific  and  philosophic  apparatus. 
Names  eminent  in  every  department  of  greatness  adorn 
its  annals.  Its  income  largely  exceeds  $2,000,000  a year. 

As  I gazed  upon  all  this  magnificence,  upon  all  these 
signs  of  material  and  intellectual  greatness,  I felt  dis- 
heartened at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Wash- 
ington University.  But  soon  my  mind  rallied  from  its 
despondency.  I remembered  that,  at  its  remote  begin- 
ning, the  buildings  at  Oxford  were  scarcely  more  preten- 
tious than  log  cabins.  There  was  no  corporate  organiza- 
tion, no  endowment,  no  corps  of  professors,  no  separate 
departments.  At  first,  only  a few  lads  ambitious  of 
learning  went  there  for  instruction,  and  most  of  these 
were  penniless  charity  boys  who  lodged  wherever  they 
could  find  shelter.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Uni- 
versity assumed  a distinct  form.  Kings,  rich  with  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  endowed  its  foundations  and 
princes  lavished  their  wealth  on  its  establishments.  The 
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greatness  which  had  excited  my  admiration  was  the 
growth  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

What  will  Washington  University  be  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eight  centuries  ? This  institution  is  to-day  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  yet  its  property  is  now  valued 
at  more  than  $1,000,000.  Gifts  increase  with  the  number 
of  graduates,  but,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  development, 
Washington  University  at  the  age  of  Oxford  would  be 
worth  more  than  $30,000,000.  Still  it  would  be  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  wait  so  long  for  the  money. 

No  royal  treasuries  have  expended  their  revenues  upon 
Washington  University.  Not  a dollar  of  its  endowment 
has  been  derived  from  municipal  or  state  grants.  All  of 
its  funds  have  been  contributed  by  fifteen  or  twenty  pri- 
vate individuals.  Naturally,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  needs  of  the  University  outstripped  its  accumulation 
of  means.  There  was  an  annual  deficit.  But  through 
the  financial  skill  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, our  present  Chancellor,  and  through  the  liberality 
of  his  colleagues,  Washington  University  has  never  begun 
a year  in  debt.  The  acclamations  of  mankind  reward 
great  deeds  of  munificence.  The  applause  of  their  fellows 
is  an  incentive  and  recompense.  But  the  secret  and  hab- 
itual payment  of  debts  by  men  who  were  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  discharge  them  evinces  an  heroic  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  a noble  devotion  to  the  achievement 
of  high  ends.  Honor  and  gratitude  are  due  to  the  men 
who  have  shown  so  much  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice. 

Washington  University  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  its  chief  officers.  Its  first  Chancellor  was  Joseph  G. 
Hoyt.  Appointed  towards  the  close  of  1858,  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  early  in  1859.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  a 
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man  of  ripe  scholarship,  broad  manhood,  and  versatile 
powers.  In  administrative  capacity,  in  talent  for  instruc- 
tion, in  discreet  and  tactful  management  of  colleagues 
and  students,  I have  never  known  his  superior.  Much  of 
the  present  success  of  Washington  University  is  due  to 
his  enlightened  administration  of  its  affairs.  But  after 
four  years  of  service,  he  fell  at  the  post  of  duty  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Chauvenet.  Mr.  Chauvenet 
moved  with  the  ease  of  genius  in  the  higher  walks  of 
mathematical  science.  His  renown  extended  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  young  University.  For  twelve  years  George 
B.  Stone  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.  That  school 
owes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  prosperity  to  his 
discipline  and  efficiency,  and  this  is  a fitting  occasion  for 
a public  expression  of  our  regrets  for  his  long  illness 
and  of  our  congratulations  at  his  recent  convalescence. 

But  the  career  of  this  institution  has  not  been  one  of 
uninterrupted  sunshine.  The  shadow  of  death  has  often 
rested  on  these  halls  and  darkened  the  prospects  of  the 
University.  On  fields  of  battle,  or  in  the  cloistered  walks 
of  scholarship,  some  of  our  noblest  students  have  been 
stricken  down  ere  the  blossoms  of  youth  could  ripen  into 
the  generous  fruitage  of  manhood.  Chancellors  Hoyt 
and  Chauvenet  died  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers 
and  in  the  midst  of  careers  of  active  usefulness.  And, 
later,  some  of  our  Directors,  most  devoted  and  munificent 
friends  of  the  University,  also  passed  within  the  gates  of 
silence.  Our  eyes  grow  dim  at  the  recollection  of  our 
personal  losses. 

Two  valued  Professors  gallantly  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  imperiled  Union  and  became  major-generals  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 
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But,  though  these  deaths  and  withdrawals  seriously 
affected  the  interests  of  the  University,  they  did  not  arrest 
its  progress.  Through  troubled  periods  of  financial  de- 
pression and  civil  strife,  the  University  struggled  on  with 
a steadily  increasing  prosperity. 

When,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  public  dedication, 
the  school  was  opened  in  the  little  building,  now  the  ell 
on  Seventeenth  Street,  the  number  of  scholars  was  not 
above  forty — about  one-half  of  the  present  number  of 
instructors.  Then  there  were  two  buildings,  but  one  of 
them  was  not  used ; now  there  are  twelve,  and  all  of  them 
are  occupied.  Then  there  were  nominally  three  depart- 
ments, now  there  are  actually  seven.  At  the  time  of  the 
formal  inauguration,  there  were  possibly  one  hundred 
students,  now  the  number  in  all  of  the  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  University  is  more  than  twelve  hundred. 

At  the  outset,  the  number  of  students  was  discour- 
agingly  small.  But,  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  life, 
there  were  several  years  in  which  Harvard  had  no  gradu- 
ating class  at  all,  and  there  were  many  other  years  in 
which  the  number  of  graduates  ranged  from  one  to  five.* 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  want  of  early  patron- 
age, the  temptation  to  attract  additional  students  by  a low 
standard  of  scholarship  was  strong.  Yet  the  mischiev- 
ous and  fatal  policy  was  never  adopted.  It  was  justly 
thought  that  a character  for  exact  scholarship  was  far 
better  than  any  temporary  accession  of  numbers.  Ac- 


*An  examination  of  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  above  statement- 
made  from  memory— shows  that  there  were  five  years  in  which  there  were  no  graduates,  aud 
sixteen  classes  of  which  the  largest  number  of  members  was  five.  In  the  first  half  century, 
there  were  only  four  years  iu  which  the  number  of  graduates  exceeded  ten,  and  the  aver- 
age membership  for  the  whole  period  was  less  than  seven.  This  limited  attendance,  due 
doubtless  to  the  smallness  of  the  population  in  early  colonial  times,  forcibly  illustrates  the 
humble  beginnings  from  which  the  present  greatness  of  Harvard  has  arisen.  The  success  of 
the  pai-ent  encourages  the  child  with  hopes  of  an  equal  prosperity. 
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cordingly  the  standard  of  requirement  has  been  held  so 
high  that  this  young  University  already  enjoys  an  East- 
ern and  measurably  a European  reputation.  But  this 
end  could  never  have  been  attained  without  the  support 
of  the  Directors.  From  the  very  beginning,  our  over- 
seers have  cordially  sustained  the  officers  of  instruction 
in  all  their  rigor  of  scholarly  exaction . 

Washington  University  has  always  been  progressive, 
but  it  has  never  rashly  adopted  methods  of  untried  and 
doubtful  wisdom.  It  has  never  gone  wild  on  the  subject 
of  elective  studies.  It  has  never  wholly  entrusted  to  the 
unformed  and  immature  judgment  of  youth  the  decision 
of  the  gravest  questions  of  education.  With  several 
optional  courses  of  study,  its  system  is  sufficiently  elas- 
tic and  adjustable  to  meet  any  reasonable  want. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  utilitarian 
studies,  our  Directors  have  also  recognized  the  necessity 
for  a full  and  symmetrical  education.  The  need  of  a 
culture  broader  than  that  which  technical  courses  can 
supply  has  been  seen  and  met.  From  the  first,  our  Board 
of  Control  has  shown  an  unswerving  determination  not 
to  strip  this  institution  of  its  central  honor  by  any  sur- 
render of  the  interests  of  higher  education,  or  by  any 
conversion  of  this  University  into  a group  of  merely  pro- 
fessional schools. 

I do  not  believe  that  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a broader  charter  than  that  of  Washington  University. 
It  is  a model  of  liberality  and  practical  wisdom.  Ex- 
cluding bigotry,  it  fosters  religion ; ignoring  partisan 
politics,  it  instils  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  sound 
principles  of  civil  philosophy.  On  its  broad  foundations 
there  is  room  for  all  the  friends  of  higher  culture  to  stand 
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in  concert  of  action.  This  charter,  so  wise  in  its  provi- 
sions and  so  catholic  in  its  spirit,  is  a conspicuous  proof 
of  the  sagacity  and  magnanimity  of  its  framer.  Its 
author,  whose  name  no  right-minded  citizen  of  St.  Louis 
ever  mentions  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude,  will  leave 
a monument  of  enlightened  liberality  far  more  durable 
than  even  the  solid  masonry  of  Memorial  Hall. 

I have  no  hesitancy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  saying  that 
Washington  University  deserves  well  of  this  community. 
It  acts  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  public  schools,  it  vies 
with  its  neighbor  University  in  generous  competitions  of 
usefulness,  and  it  co-operates  with  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  promotion  of  the  industries  and  higher  forces  that 
tend  to  make  this  city  a great  metropolis.  Assuredly 
our  citizens  will  not  allow  its  efficiency  to  be  impaired 
by  any  lack  of  funds.  With  the  encouragement  of  a 
more  liberal  home  patronage,  it  will  rise  to  still  more 
commanding  heights  of  eminence  and  public  usefulness. 

The  present  condition  of  Washington  University  is 
full  of  bright  auguries  and  grand  encouragements.  This 
institution  has  now  reached  a position  where  its  stability 
and  success  are  assured.  Henceforth  its  progress  will  be 
made  with  firmer  and  more  rapid  strides.  With  every 
revolving  year  it  will  send  forth  to  their  varied  spheres 
in  life  larger  numbers  of  graduates — young  women,  who 
will  grace  society  with  the  accomplishments  of  elegant 
culture;  engineers  and  workmen  who,  trained  in  the 
principles  of  applied  science  and  dexterous  in  industrial 
handicraft,  will  increase  the  productive  capital  of  the 
state  by  the  higher  values  which  skilled  labor  adds  to 
raw  material ; lawyers,  learned  in  jurisprudence  and 
equipped  for  the  defense  of  human  rights ; artists,  who 
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will  embellish  our  homes  with  works  of  beauty  and  cul- 
tivate an  aesthetic  taste  that  will  be  an  exhaustless  source 
of  refined  enjoyment;  and  scholars,  whose  broad  and 
thorough  discipline  will  reflect  new  lustre  on  American 
letters.  This  institution  will  be  an  imperishable  memo- 
rial of  the  beneficence  of  its  founders.  When  the  ma- 
terial monuments  that  will  cover  their  remains  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  Washington  University  will  preserve 
the  names  of  its  benefactors  in  ever-living  remembrance. 


The  Chairman  : 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  under  our  civilization, 
institutions  for  higher  education,  must  necessarily  be  the 
creatures  of  individual  bounty  and  support.  They  are 
but  little  to  the  state.  Foremost,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hour  comes  the  spirit  of  thankful  recog- 
nition to  those  whose  time  and  money  have  been  so 
bountifully  bestowed. 

I therefore  offer  you  the  second  regular  sentiment : 

“ Our  Benefactors : The  men  who  have  believed  with  Cicero, 
that  nothing1  is  more  honorable  and  grand,  if  one  has  means,  than  to 
bestow  them  in  beneficent  liberality.” 

Nihil  honestius  magnificentiusque,  si  habeas,  quam  pecuniam 
ad  beneficentiam  liberalitatemque  conferre. — (De  OfficiiS  I.,  xx.) 

I call  upon  Chancellor  Eliot. 


Remarks  of  Rev.  W.  Gr.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Fellow -workers  and  Friends  of  Washington  University : 

I congratulate  you  that  the  “ sentiment  ” read  con- 
fines me  to  one  class  of  “ benefactions,”  for  were  I to 
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speak  of  benefactions  in  general,  I should  not  know 
where  to  stop.  Since  the  birth  of  onr  University,  we 
have  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  all  directions. 
The  Press  has  dealt  with  us  generously,  not  unfrequently 
awarding  praise  for  merits  to  which  we  only  aspired, 
and  criticising  our  mistakes  and  short-comings  with 
tenderness,  if  at  all.  The  Pulpit  has  looked  upon  us 
with  friendly  eyes,  and  has  sought  to  cast  no  shadow 
upon  our  endeavors  to  build  up  a Christian  institution 
on  a non-sectarian  basis.  Our  sister  institutions  have 
given  us  only  the  generous  competition  that  is  a help 
rather  than  a hindrance.  Above  all,  our  Teachers,  from 
the  first  day  until  now,  working  under  many  disad- 
vantages and  discouragements,  have  uniformly  been 
faithful  and  zealous,  as  if  building  up  their  own  fortunes, 
when,  in  fact,  they  have  been,  as  faithful  teachers  always 
are,  underpaid  laborers  for  the  public  good.  To  them, 
as  a body  and  as  individuals,  the  University  owes  its 
steady  progress,  and  upon  them  its  future  prosperity 
chiefly  depends. 

Of  our  benefactors,  commonly  so  called,  who  have 
freely  given  us  their  services,  their  personal  influence, 
their  wealth,  I may  perhaps  be  expected  to  say 
more.  I can  scarcely  refrain  from  doing  so,  with  a heart 
full  of  gratitude.  But  the  time  would  fail  me  to  speak 
adequately  of  John  O’Fallon,  John  How,  John  Cavender, 
John  Tilden,  John  P.  Collier  and  brothers,  and  Henry 
Ames,  and  Phocion  R.  McCreery,  and  James  H.  Lucas, 
and  Thomas  Allen,  and  Christopher  Rhodes,  and  Samuel 
Russell,  and  James  Smith,  and  Hudson  E.  Bridge — all  of 
them,  alas,  passed  away.  By  so  great  a cloud  of  wit- 
nesses are  we  surrounded!  And  there  is  one  other  of 
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whom  I must  speak  with  reverent  filial  love,  who,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  gave  her  widow’s  mite  to  Mary 
Institute,  $1,000,  on  the  condition  that  a holiday,  on  the 
second  Friday  of  May,  should  he  established,  with 
the  quaint  stipulation,  “ that  the  lessons  for  the 
following  Monday  should  not  be  of  unusual  length.” 
Teachers  and  scholars  and  parents  will  appreciate  the 
tenderness  of  that  request. 

I am  speaking  only  of  those  who  are  not  living  now. 
Delicacy  prevents  me  from  direct  allusions  to  the  living 
and  present  benefactors,  still  working  with  us.  There  is 
something  of  policy,  too,  in  this  expressive  silence,  for  I 
know  that  the  hope  of  their  continued  benefactions  is 
increased  by  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  mention.  He 
best  enjoys  doing  good  whose  right  hand  knoweth  not 
what  his  left  hand  doeth. 

But  of  the  characteristic  principles  of  working  by 
which  our  benefactors  have  been  uniformly  guided,  I 
may,  perhaps,  speak  more  freely. 

Their  gifts  have  been  made  not  from  passing  impulse, 
but  from  an  abiding  sense  of  duty,  in  discharge  of  the 
obligations  resting  on  them  as  good  citizens  and  prosper- 
ous men.  They  have,  therefore,  been  bestowed  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  would  do  the  greatest 
good ; not  according  to  the  greatest  convenience  of  the 
donors,  nor  from  overflowing  treasuries,  but  at  no  small 
degree  of  self-denial  and  with  money  taken  directly  from 
business  uses.  At  our  first  meeting  for  organization, 
we  came  together  without  one  dollar  in  hand,  and  not 
one  rich  man  among  us.  The  first  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  subscribed  with  no  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 
The  human  probabilities  were  against  us.  Five  years 
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afterwards,  when  the  storms  of  civil  war  were  gathering 
around  ns  (it  seems  now  like  a hideous  dream) ; when 
the  failure  of  our  poor  efforts  seemed  close  at  hand,  ten 
or  twelve  of  our  number  agreed  to  obtain  an  endowment 
of  $100,000,  not  only  to  prevent  failure,  but  to  secure 
progress.  It  was  accomplished  in  a month’s  time,  for 
they  did  it  themselves.  Subsequently,  in  1865,  when 
partly  through  my  own  mismanagement,  we  found  our- 
selves under  unexpected  obligations  for  the  appalling 
sum  of  $273,000,  all  due  and  payable,  the  temptation 
arose  to  dispute  a large  part  of  it  on  purely  legal 
grounds,  but  the  directors  looked  the  whole  matter  in 
the  face  and  said:  “We  can  afford  to  fail ; we  cannot 
afford  to  avoid  a moral  obligation  on  the  ground  of  legal 
technicalities,”  and  the  whole  claims  against  us  were 
honestly  discharged.  And  now,  whenever  we  come  to 
understand,  as  we  soon  shall,  that,  for  our  firm  establish- 
ment, a million  of  dollars  is  yet  needed,  I make  no 
doubt  that,  in  furtherance  of  our  traditions,  the  heedful 
sum  will  be  forthcoming.  Men  who  work  on  principle 
and  from  a sense  of  duty,  find  but  one  limit  to  their 
working,  and  that  is  the  limit  of  ability. 

Another  marked  feature  in  our  progress,  I wish  to 
emphasize.  The  gifts  received  have  come  spontaneously. 
And  just  here,  I wish  to  correct  an  error  which  seems 
to  be  somewhat  prevalent.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  I am  a good  “ solicitor,”  and  that  to  this  cause  our 
University  success  has  been  largely  due.  That  is  a mis- 
take. Except  as  I am  speaking  now,  in  general  terms  and 
to  all  interested,  making  known  our  needs  and  the  reasons 
for  their  supply,  I have  seldom  made  appeal ; scarcely 
ever,  and  with  great  reluctance  to  individuals.  I believe 
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that  the  men  who  have  money  are  the  ones  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  spend  or  bestow  it.  If  they  have  the 
heart  to  give  freely,  they  should  thank  God  for  the  dis- 
position, and  I have  never  attempted  to  persuade  them 
into  it.  It  is  a privilege  to  be  generous  in  giving,  not 
less  than  a duty. 

Accordingly,  nearly  all  the  large  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity have  taken  me  by  surprise.  When  Hudson  E. 
Bridge — may  his  memory  be  kept  forever  green — sent, 
by  the  hands  of  the  honored  member  of  his  family 
who  presides  at  this  anniversary  meeting,  the  sum  of 
$130,000,  as  a free  and  unconditional  gift,  it  came,  not 
only  unasked,  but,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  without 
any  grounds  of  specific  expectation. 

When  James  Smith,  my  dear  friend — who  said  to  me 
thirty  years  ago,  in  his  playful  way,  uWe  will  go  into 
partnership  ; I will  make  the  money  and  you  shall  spend 
it” — when  he  gave  me,  without  a word  in  writing  or  con- 
dition annexed,  securities  for  $70,000,  market  value,  I 
had  said  not  a word  to  him,  except  in  a general  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  In  like  manner,  at  different  times, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  his  gifts  to  the  University 
have  reached  the  amount  of  full  $250,000. 

Other  gifts,  on  the  same  princely  scale,  have  come 
with  the  same  spontaneity,  from  those  yet  working  with 
us,  and  who  still  have  our  cause  deeply  at  heart. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  in  answer  to  a note  from 
myself,  Prof.  Woodward  wrote  an  open  letter,  stating 
most  clearly  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  Manual 
Training  School,  at  cost  of  $35,000,  and  also  for  a 
special  endowment  of  $150,000.  Already,  certainly 
without  solicitation  from  me,  though  with  hearty  grati- 
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tude  of  acceptance,  the  first  part  of  the  demand  has  been 
met  and  the  building  is  under  contract,  by  free  gifts 
from  a half  dozen  persons.  Wait  some  three  months 
more,  and  peradventure  the  second  and  more  important 
part  will  be  accomplished.  For  there  is  a vigorous  way 
of  putting  one’s  hands  to  the  plow,  that  is  a guaranty  of 
not  looking  back,  and  new  helpers  will  come  in  as 
success  is  insured. 

Now,  that  we  are  cordially  open  to  such  continued 
surprises,  I freely  confess.  But  I neither  claim  nor 
deserve  the  credit  of  them.  It  is  the  liberal  man  himself 
who  devises  liberal  things. 

It  has  also  been  characteristic  of  our  benefactors, 
that  while  they  have  never  asked  us,  in  proverbial 
phrase,  to  “ take  the  will  for  the  deed,”  they  have  shown 
a practical  preference  for  the  Deed  rather  than  the  Will. 
Almost  the  whole  of  our  benefactions  received  have 
been  by  gift,  not  bequest.  And  this  is  wisely  done, 
when  practicable,  for  no  man  can  tell  how  his  Will  may 
be  executed — litigation  and  unexpected  claimants  may 
eat  up  the  substance,  or  negligent  administration  waste 
it — but  his  gifts  he  can  administer  himself.  For  such 
things,  however,  there  is  no  absolute  rule,  and  our  time 
of  great  bequests  may  also  rightfully  come. 

Meanwhile,  and  for  the  present,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our 
trust.  All  things  considered,  a good  twenty -five  years’ 
progress  has  been  made.  Enough  for  encouragement, 
but  not  enough,  and  there  never  will  be  enough,  to  justify 
cessation  from  work.  As  long  as  anything  remains  to 
be  done,  faithful  men  and  women  will  be  found  ready 
and  glad  to  do  it. 
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The  Chairman: 

In  any  assemblage  having  reference  to  educational 
interests,  it  must  be  a pleasure  to  remember  our  Public 
Schools — the  maintenance  of  which  in  their  full  vigor 
and  scope  is  the  necessary  condition  of  an  intelligent 
public  sentiment. 

The  third  regular  sentiment : 

11  Our  Public  Schools — The  nursing  mothers  of  the  Republic. 
We  aspire  to  supplement  their  work.” 

I call  upon  Mr.  F.  N.  Judson,  President  of  the  School 
Board. 


Remarks  of  F.  N.  Judson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman , and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Privileged,  as  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the  professional 
departments  of  the  University,  to  join  in  the  congratula- 
tions of  this  reunion,  I appreciate  the  more,  the  honor 
of  your  call  to  respond  to  this  sentiment  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

While  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  may  be 
said  to  supplement  the  works  of  our  common  schools, 
this  University  has  sustained  a peculiar  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  system  in  this  city  through  the  wise 
and  generous  endowment  of  scholarships,  whereby  for 
several  years,  deserving  youth  selected  from  our  public 
schools  have  here  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. 

In  these  practical  days,  when  the  methods  of  the 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education  are  subjected  to 
the  searching  analysis  of  a critical  age,  when  neither  the 
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accepted  canons  nor  cherished  faiths  of  our  fathers  are 
received  without  question,  the  public  school  system  is 
not  spared. 

Sustained  of  necessity  by  taxation,  sometimes  bur- 
densome, its  expense  provokes  hostile  criticism  ; in  some 
communities,  sectarian  differences,  happily  avoided  here, 
have  led  to  the  bitterest  and  most  unreasoning  conten- 
tions, and  acute  thinkers  have  assailed  its  methods  of 
instruction,  and  denounced  them  as  unfitting  its  pupils 
for  the  real  work  of  life  and  the  wants  of  a busy  world. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  in  detail  these 
important  questions.  But  the  practical  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  which  has  proved  itself  equal  to 
so  many  critical  emergencies,  has  decided,  that,  what- 
ever errors  may  have  crept  into  the  system,  however  it 
may  tend  to  crystalize  into  formalism,  it  is,  after  all  is 
said,  the  corner  stone  of  our  liberties,  and  the  one  thing 
which  renders  popular  government  possible. 

But  when  we  consider  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  “ the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  the  law  in  every 
department  of  human  endeavor,  the  ancient  antagonism 
of  labor  and  capital  intensified  by  these  eager  activi- 
ties and  competitions  of  modern  life,  when  ignorance, 
swayed  by  demagogism,  at  times  may  threaten  civili- 
zation and  the  foundations  of  social  order,  let  us  look 
not  only  to  means  of  correction  and  repression,  to  mili- 
tia and  armories,  however  necessary,  but  to  the  mightier 
power  of  prevention  which  the  State  can  wield  in  the 
public  schools,  in  training  all  classes  of  our  future  citi- 
zens in  habits  of  obedience  and  reverence  for  law. 

But  some  may  say,  who  will  be  our  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  if  this  education  and  elevation 
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of  the  so-called  working  class  goes  on?  But  object- 
ors must  remember  that  this  continued  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living  and  comfort  of  the  masses,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  public  education,  is  a most  im- 
portant factor  in  our  economic  progress.  By  this  means, 
the  luxuries  of  yesterday,  are  the  comforts  of  to-day, 
and  the  necessities  of  to-morrow,  and  thus  in  these  days 
of  industrial  activity  and  marvellous  inventions,  the 
forces  of  production  and  consumption  are  adjusted,  and 
our  economic  progress  rendered  possible. 

While  doubtless  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
our  common  schools  perform  their  full  mission  in  this 
training  of  citizenship,  much  has  already  been  done.  In 
common  with  this  University  we  have  recognized  the 
changed  demands  of  the  times.  Thus  by  the  successful 
introduction  of  industrial  drawing  into  the  schools,  we 
train  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the  memory,  and 
educate  the  artisan  as  well  as  the  clerk  and  professional 
man,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  your  own  depart- 
ment, where  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  is  successfully 
recognized.  We  of  the  public  schools  may  justly 
join  you  in  honoring  the  distinguished  citizen  who  is  now 
Chancellor  of  this  University,  and  to  whom  we  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening.  More  than  forty  years 
since,  when  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  was  in 
its  infancy,  under  his  wise  counsels  and  sagacious  lead- 
ership, it  was  planted,  as  upon  a rock,  upon  the  lasting 
foundations  of  non-sectarianism. 

And  some  years  later  he  was  President  of  the  Board 
at  a most  critical  period  of  its  history,  when  the  levy  of 
the  school  tax,  from  which  our  schools  have  since  been 
and  are  still  maintained,  was  authorized  at  a special 
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election  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  To  his  active  and 
zealous  exertions  the  adoption  of  this  measure  was 
largely  owing ; and  we  may  well  say  that  to  no  man 
more  than  to  him  are  our  citizens  indebted  for  the  sure 
foundation  of  their  public  school  system. 

Others  prominently  identified  with  the  University 
have  also  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education.  To  the  honored  founder  and  benefactor 
of  the  University,  Mr  Way  man  Crow,  whose  munificence 
has  adorned  the  city,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
share  in  the  state  school  fund,  to  which  the  city  so  largely 
contributes  ; and  a distinguished  member  of  your  present 
faculty,  Professor  Woodward,  under  whose  able  direc- 
tion the  industrial  education  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, very  recently  has  devoted  two  years  of  gratuitous 
service  as  a member  of  the  Board ; and  I can  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  that  to  his  zealous  labors,  practical 
judgment  and  large  experience,  many  valuable  reforms 
accomplished  in  our  schools,  are  owing. 

Thus  we  have  much  in  common.  There  can  be  no 
legitimate  conflict  between  us  ; and  I may  say  on  behalf 
of  all  interested  in  our  public  schools  : May  Washing- 
ton University  live  and  prosper  ! May  she  continue  to 
supplement  the  work  of  our  public  schools  : and  may 
her  sons  ever  follow  the  example  of  her  founders,  and 
be  of  our  public  schools  the  most  zealous  defenders  ! 

The  Chairman  : 

It  is  a characteristic  of  our  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion, that  it  is  not  afraid  to  apply  the  idea  of  education, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  training,  to  the  every 
day  life,  the  working  life  of  the  world.  The  trained 
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man  is  the  best  man,  morally,  intellectually,  physically. 
It  is  something  of  this  feeling  which  prompts  the  fourth 
regular  toast : 

“ Brain  and  Brawn — The  head  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  nor  the 
hand  to  the  head,  ‘ I have  no  need  of  thee.’ 11 

I call  upon  Mr.  Edwin  Harrison. 


Remarks  of  Edwin  Harrison,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Brain  and  Brawn ! Indispensable,  interdependent 
pieces  of  the  machinery  of  civilized  life ; as  much  so 
as  labor  and  capital ; either  impotent  without  the  other. 

In  the  monarchial  and  aristocratic  Old  World  as 
well  as  in  the  democratic  Hew,  labor,  which  is  brawn’s 
capital  invested,  is  only  too  frequently  borrowed  by 
the  capitalist  with  a feeling  for  the  article  borrowed 
akin  to  that  felt  and  expressed  by  the  “ Merchant  of 
Venice”  for  the  lender  of  Shylock’s  money  when  he 
borrowed  it  from  him.  Fortunately  the  respect  which 
thoughtful  men  have  always  felt  for  brawn  is  becoming 
more  and  more  universal.  Five  and  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  when  the  Persian  Empire  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory,  nothing  was  more  coveted,  cultivated 
or  admired  than  brawn,  whether  by  emperor,  prince,  or 
soldier.  The  Homan  soldier  was  nothing  if  not  brawny, 
and  to  his  muscle  and  endurance,  as  much  as  to  his 
courage  and  the  intelligence  of  his  leaders  was  due  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  then  brawn  was 
chiefly  esteemed  as  valuable  to  the  warrior,  the  gladi- 
ator, or  the  participant  in  the  Otympian  games.  To-day 
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we  think  of  it  chiefly  in  connection  with  its  economic 
uses  and  value,  and  the  more  intimately  it  is  coupled 
with  and  guided  by  brain  and  that  intelligence  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  study,  reflection,  education,  the 
more  efficient  we  find  it  and  the  more  we  respect  it 
and  its  possessor. 

A number  of  educational  institutions  of  this  and 
other  countries  have  shown  their  conviction,  that  not 
labor  alone  is  elevated  by  training  the  laborer’s  brain 
and  making  of  him  an  intelligent  mechanic  instead  of 
a thoughtless  machine.  The  accomplished  student  of 
literature  and  the  classics  may  be  elevated  and  round 
off  his  education  by  filling  in  a blank  with  what  will 
prove  to  be  at  once  a valuable,  practical  acquisition, 
an  enviable  accomplishment,  and  a bond  of  union 
between  him  and  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  In  each  case  each  approaches  the 
other  by  elevation,  meeting  on  a higher  plane,  where 
the  feeling  that  there  is  and  must  always  be  an  uncom- 
promising conflict  between  brain  and  brawn,  and  between 
labor  and  capital,  gives  way  to  one  of  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  confidence. 

To  the  credit  of  Washington  University  it  may  be 
said  appropriately  to-night  that,  before  it  reached  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  the  anniversary  of 
which  we  have  met  this  evening  to  celebrate,  it  realized 
that,  although  a University,  it  had  omitted  from  its 
curriculum  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  educa- 
tion, viz : Manual  training,  coupled  with  a liberal  and 
appropriate  mental  training ; such  an  education  as  will 
effectually  enable  the  mechanic’s  brain  to  intelligently 
second  the  efforts  of  his  trained  and  skilful  hand, — 
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and  that  now,  through  the  energy  and  perseverence  of 
its  Chancellor  and  one  of  its  Professors,  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied,  so  that  we  are  credited  with  having 
the  model  ideal  Manual  Training  School  of  the  day. 

The  great  city  by  the  Lakes  has  caught  the  infec- 
tion. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  sum  of  $65,000  was  subscribed  on  the  spot, 
to  establish  such  an  institution  there,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  amount  will  be  augmented  to  $100,000  or 
more. 

Thus  “ Brain  and  Brawn”  are  being  brought  together 
on  more  intimate  terms  and  harnessed  in  the  same  team 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 


The  Chairman  : 

I think  that  on  this  subject  of  Brain  and  Brawn, 
we  all  want  to  hear  from  Professor  Woodward. 


Remarks  of  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward. 

Mr.  President  and  Kind  Friends : 

It  would  not  be  in  good  taste  for  me,  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  make  a long  speech.  There  are 
many  whom  we  wish  to  hear,  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
passing ; I will  therefore  reserve  my  speech  till  another 
time.  Reference  has  just  been  made  to  our  suburb , the 
city  on  the  Lake,  and  I desire  to  present  a word  from  that 
hopeful  city.  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  Colonel 
Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  regrets 
his  inability  to  be  here  to-night,  and  in  which  he  says 
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a few  tilings,  which,  with  your  permission,  I will  read. 

He  says:  . . . “The  existence  of  Washing- 

ton University  proves  that  you  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city.  [This,  mind  you,  is  from  Chicago.]  I remember 
Washington  University  when  it  was  like  a grain  of 
mustard  seed — less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth.  But  now  it  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater 
than  all  herbs  and  sliooteth  out  great  branches.  [The 
“ Branch”  in  which  Colonel  Jacobson  is  most  interested 
is,  as  you  probably  know,  the  Manual  Training  School, 
the  latest  branch  of  all.] 

“ Your  success  is  due  to  what  the  life  insurance  people 
call  the  ‘ Mutual  Plan.’  I am  familiar  with  that  plan, 
because  we  had  some  features  of  it  in  the  army.  First 
the  soldiers  fed  the  oxen,  and  then  the  oxen  fed  the 
soldiers.  St.  Louis  had  Dr.  Eliot,  and  then  — Dr.  Eliot 
had  St.  Louis.  It  has  been  an  admirable  ‘ mutuality.’ 

We  in  Chicago  are  behind  you.  We  are 
twenty-five  years  behind ; but  we  are  only  twenty -five 
years  behind,  for  we  are  on  the  point  of  imitating  you. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  going  to  train  boys  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  We  wish  to  go  much  farther  than  that,  of 
course,  but  no  matter  how  much  we  teach  them,  we 
are  always  going  to  teach  them  that  to  begin  with. 

We  intend  eventually  to  have  what  you 
have,  an  institution  which  shall  teach  young  women 
and  young  men  all  they  can  take  in  of  all  there  is  to 
know !” 

I wish  now  to  propose  a sentiment  touching  this 
matter  of  “ Brain  and  Brawn.”  The  sentiment  expresses 
a degree  of  enthusiasm  which  finds  expression  only  in 
the  language  of  poetry.  It  is  not  original  with  me; 
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pleasure  to-night.  It  expresses  so  well  the  purpose  and 
aim  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  its  motto,  and  if  you  call  at  the  school 
(and  you  are  all  cordially  invited  to  visit  it)  you  will 
see  it  plainly  written  above  the  Daily  Programme. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

Hail,  to  the  skilful  cunning  hand ! 

Hail,  to  the  cultured  mind  ! 

Contending  for  the  world’s  command, 

Here  let  them  be  combined  ! 

The  Chairman: 

With  ail  their  tendency  to  assign  to  the  protection  of 
a particular  divinity  almost  every  special  manifestation 
in  nature  or  in  human  experience,  it  was  a happy 
thought  that  one  only,  and  that  one  the  great  Pallas 
Athena,  was  sole  protectress  of  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  the  social  institutions  of  the  state — all  as  having  a 
common  purpose  in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare. 

What  was  a beautiful  myth  enshrined  in  picture  and 
statue,  in  poetry  and  song,  has  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury become  a profound  conviction.  Ignored  for  many 
centuries  as  having  no  necessary  or  intimate  relation  to 
true  learning,  in  this  later  period  the  arts,  equally  with 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities  are  recognized  as  com- 
mon— nay,  equal — factors  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  mankind.  Our  Pallas  Athena,  recognizing  the  har- 
mony of  purpose  and  result  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
accords  them  a common  protection  in  her  temple.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  in  this  festival  fail  to  recognize  the 
Art  School  of  the  University  as  one  of  its  most  cherished 
adjuncts. 
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I propose  the  fifth  regular  sentiment : 

“ The  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts : Whatever  refines  the  sense 
of  beauty  strengthens  the  highest  in  man.” 

I call  upon  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson. 


Remarks  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson. 

Mr.  President , and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  “ School  of  Fine  Arts  ” is  the  last  and  perhaps 
the  best  addition  to  the  Washington  University.  Each 
department  of  the  institution,  however,  I presume,  was 
most  appropriate  to  the  time  when  it  was  added.  When 
first  organized,  as  an  institution  of  learning,  the  Uni- 
versity itself  was  a mere  academy.  But  the  academy 
was  what  St.  Louis  then  needed.  The  demand  for  larger 
educational  facilities  increased  with  the  city’s  growth. 
First  one  improvement  and  then  another  has  been  made, 
until  Washington  University  now  takes  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  learned  and  able  corps  of  professors  who  are  known 
to  us  all  as  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  educational 
proficiency  and  literary  attainments,  but  by  their  moral 
worth  and  social  positions,  for  the  duties  respectively 
assigned  them. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Eliot,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  artificer  of  its  usefulness,  is  a household 
word  in  St.  Louis.  His  is  but  another  name  for  integ- 
rity, purity  and  honor,  and  by  these  signs  has  he  been 
able  to  command  success.  I speak  but  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  to  Dr.  Eliot  alone,  we  owe,  not  only  the  emi- 
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nent  success,  but  the  very  existence  of  this  excellent 
institution  in  our  midst.  He  has  watched  and  nursed  it 
with  all  the  tender  care  of  a parent,  and  now  that  it  has 
reached  a vigorous  manhood,  and  so  fully  justifies  the 
hopes  of  its  founder,  it  is  but  meet  that  he  feel  and 
express  an  honest  pride  in  his  work ; and  it  is  but  just 
that  we,  his  neigbors  and  friends,  express  to  him  our 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  accomplished. 

Dr.  Eliot  betrays  his  accustomed  modesty  when  he 
protests  against  the  charge  that  he  solicits  gifts  in  aid  of 
the  University.  What  if  he  does?  No  record  of  such 
offenses  is  likely  to  be  kept  in  the  Doomsday  Book 
against  him.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  great  educa- 
tional institutions  like  this  have  never  yet  been  self- 
supporting. 

From  the  time  when  Walter  de  Merton  endowed  a 
school  in  the  Oxford  University  for  the  support  and 
education  of  twenty  poor  children  (in  the  thirteenth 
century)  down  to  the  present,  Oxford  has  been  the  con- 
stant recipient  of  private  munificence.  But  for  the 
magnificent  gifts  and  bequests  of  Bodley,  Radcliffe, 
Taylor,  Pope,  Wadham,  Tesdale,  and  others,  the  fame 
of  Oxford  would  be  much  more  circumscribed  than  it  is. 

Cambridge  is  scarcely  less  indebted  to  private  gener- 
osity. By  the  single  bequest  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  it 
receives  the  annual  interest  of  an  invested  fund  of 
$500,000.  It  counts  among  its  benefactors  kings  and 
nobles,  churchmen  and  laymen. 

Our  own  Harvard  University  takes  its  name,  as  it 
really  took  its  existence,  from  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard.  The  Boston  settlement  had  already  declared 
its  necessity,  and  granted,  on  paper,  £400  for  its  organi- 
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zation.  But  the  money  was  never  paid.  The  public  is 
always  slow  to  advance  money  for  the  support  of  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  They  must  depend 
chiefly  on  private  generosity.  It  is  said  that  not  a dollar 
of  the  funded  property  of  Harvard  to-day  has  been 
derived  from  the  public  treasury. 

Yale  College,  too,  takes  its  name  from  its  earliest 
benefactor,  Governor  Yale  of  Connecticut.  Its  grateful 
Alumni  have,  from  time  to  time,  cheerfully  contributed 
to  its  treasury  from  the  abundant  means  which  they  had 
accumulated  during  lives  of  honor  and  usefulness, 
secured  to  them  by  its  training  and  educational  advan- 
tages. This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  such  men  as 
Fitch  and  Sheffield.  And  it  even  numbers  among  its 
benefactors  Bishop  Berkley,  who  so  early  realized  that 
“ The  course  of  empire,”  not  only  of  material  wealth,  but 
that  of  art  and  learning,  tended  to  the  West. 

If,  therefore,  our  wealthy  citizens  contribute  reasonable 
sums  to  the  building  of  Washington  University,  they 
have  the  most  illustrious  examples  before  them.  The 
institution  will  be  the  richer,  but  they  will  not  be 
the  poorer.  What  the  donors  lose  in  money  they 
will  gain  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  who  enjoy 
their  beneficence.  It  is  better  to  be  “rich  in  good 
works  ” than  in  the  accumulations  of  property. 

We  have  many  here  to-night  who  have  liberally  given 
to  Washington  University.  They,  no  doubt,  are  doubly 
repaid.  They  reap  the  rewards  of  that  prosperity  which 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-men  invariably 
bring  to  the  generous,  and  they  enjoy  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  good,  which  is  more  precious  than  fine 
gold. 
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I regard  Dr.  Eliot  as  a good  solicitor,  and  all  honor  to 
him  for  his  energy  in  that  direction.  They  who  gave 
find  that  they  have  enough  left,  and  that  what  they  have 
given  will  he  properly  administered.  It  is  this  con- 
sciousness that  their  donations  will  he  well  directed  that 
gives  Dr.  Eliot  his  great  influence  among  liberal-minded 
men.  To  copy  our  friend  Goldsmith,  he  is  a sort  of  epit- 
ome of  all  that  is  upright  in  man.  He  is  the  faithful 
servant  who  prudently  invests  the  talents  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and,  finding  him  faithful  in  a few  things,  we 
readily  consent  to  make  him  “ ruler  over  many.” 

The  truth  is,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Eliot  always  excites 
my  generosity.  I never  meet  him  without  being  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  charity  ; and  it  takes  several  days  there- 
after to  relapse  into  the  sordid  ways  of  the  world. 

But  the  toast  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  last 
college  which  has  been  added  to  the  University. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  I was  called  to  respond,  that 
the  call  was  possibly  intended  for  my  better  half,  who  is 
so  devoted  a student  in  this  new  department  of  educa- 
tion. Possibly  it  was  thought  my  experience  of  the 
great  changes  wrought  in  aesthetic  culture  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  qualifies  me  to  make  appro- 
priate response. 

In  the  humorous  sense,  I acknowledge  the  soft 
impeachment.  Art  has  always  flourished  at  my  house. 
First,  it  was  the  cooking  art.  This  was  practical  art — 
material,  to  be  sure,  but  possessing,  at  the  same  time, 
many  attractive  qualities.  The  libraries  and  parlors 
were  then  filled  with  the  literature  of  the  cuisine , and 
the  dining  room  was  fragrant  with  new  and  tempting 
dishes. 
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But  the  change  has  come,  and  it  has  come  to  stay. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.  The  cook  hooks  are  removed, 
and  so  are  the  dishes.  In  their  stead!  find  the  works  of 
what  is  denominated  “high  art.”  I find  the  horses  of 
Achilles,  Hector  preparing  for  his  last  fight,  and  Laocoon 
strugglng  with  the  serpents.  If  iEneas,  with  his  faithful 
Achates,  could  he  revived  and  see  these  reproductions  in 
St.  Louis,  our  classical  Chairman  could  well  appreciate 
his  inevitable  exclamation : Qua  regio  in  terris  nostri 
non  plena  laboris  f 

In  the  history  of  the  University,  reflecting,  as  it  has 
done,  the  growth  and  progress  of  St.  Louis,  the  time  had 
come  for  a School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Wayman  Crow,  with  his  characteristic  perception  of 
the  needs  of  his  adopted  city,  and  with  his  unfailing 
generosity,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  result  is  the  found- 
ing of  a museum  for  the  collection  of  art  treasures,  and 
the  establishment  of  a school  equal  to  the  best  in  this 
country.  Many  students  at  the  school,  under  the  tuition 
of  competent  teachers,  have  attained  to  considerable  ex- 
cellence in  drawing  and  coloring ; and  several  give  evi- 
dence of  future  fame  as  artists.  The  Museum  is  slowly 
accumulating  its  treasures,  and  I know  of  no  better  op- 
portunity for  the  rich  men  of  St.  Louis  to  entitle  them- 
selves to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  its  citizens,  than  to  aid 
in  filling  this  Museum  with  paintings,  statuary  and  other 
objects  of  art,  of  a character  commensurate  with  the 
building  itself,  and  adequate  to  the  cultivated  tastes  of 
our  people. 

If  I were  to  assume  the  role  of  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Eliot,  I would  point  out  to  the  many  rich  men  around  me 
the  utter  folly  of  hoarding  up  vast  sums  of  money.  A 
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sainted  memory  is  better  than  great  patrimony.  It  is 
often  the  best  inheritance  for  posterity.  The  apostle  who 
formulated  the  Christian  faith  tells  us  that  “the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,’5  and  that  men  coveting  it 
“ pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.55 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  “ charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.55  And  where  sins  and  money  are  both 
abundant,  a liberal  investment  in  charity  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  donor. 

I conclude  by  a tender  of  our  sincere  thanks  to  Dr. 
Eliot  for  his  long  and  devoted  labors  in  building  up 
Washington  University,  and  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
Wayman  Crow  for  so  generously  aiding  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts — an  act  so  beneficial  to  us  and  so 
like  unto  himself. 


The  Chairman: 

When  the  matrons  of  Rome,  blazing  with  gems, 
addressed  Cornelia,  and  requested  to  see  her  jewels,  she 
called  her  sons,  just  coming  to  the  fullness  of  manhood, 
and  presenting  them  to  her  visitors,  said:  “These  are 
my  jewels.55 

It  is  with  some  such  feeling  of  pride  in  her  sons  that 
Washington  University  presents  her  Alumni,  and  I give 
you  the  sixth  regular  sentiment : 

“ Our  Alumni : They  verify  the  declaration  of  Horace: 

‘ Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 

Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant.’— [Carmen  iv.,  4. 

“Alma  Mater  expects  of  her  children,  that  with  inborn  strength 
developed  by  her  discipline,  and  breasts  invigorated  by  a noble  cul- 
ture, they  will  play  well  their  parts  ” 
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I call  upon  Mr.  D.  R.  Francis,  of  the  class  of  1870. 


Remarks  of  D.  R.  Francis,  Esq. 

I cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  committee 
has  been  gulity  of  a two-fold  injustice  in  asking  me  to 
respond  to  this  toast;  an  injustice,  in  the  first  place,  in 
subjecting  one  so  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking  to  a 
comparison  with  the  eloquence  you  have  listened  to  this 
evening,  and  a still  greater  injustice  to  the  Alumni  of  this 
institution  in  selecting  so  unworthy  a representative, 
when  our  Alma  Mater  numbers  among  her  children  so 
many  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  bench,  the  bar, 
the  medical  profession  and  other  avocations  of  life.  The 
sentiment  of  the  toast,  however,  is  one  which  will  admit  of 
no  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  our  members  to  per- 
form any  duty  assigned  him.  It  is  a principle  which 
our  Alma  Mater  has  instilled  into  her  children. 

Of  the  auspicious  occasion,  of  which  this  night  is  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  we,  the  Alumni  of  Washington 
University,  have  been  the  greatest  beneficiaries.  We 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude. 
To  the  noble  benefactors  of  Washington  University, 
whose  openhanded,  proverbial  liberality  of  time  and 
means  have  contributed  so  largely  toward  her  success, 
to  our  revered  Chancellor,  to  whom  this  institution  has 
been  as  the  child  of  his  old  age,  as  well  as  to  his  corps 
of  able  and  learned  co-workers,  we  wish  here  to  return 
our  thanks.  We  feel  that  we  owe  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  through  her  to  her  generous  patrons  and  excellent 
faculty,  a debt  of  gratitude  which  a life-time  can  hardly 
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repay.  Although  comparatively  young  in  years,  our 
Alma  Mater  has  earned  a reputation  which  many  an 
older  institution  might  regard  with  envy.  For  her,  we, 
her  children,  entertain  an  affection  which  will  be  as 
lasting  as  memory,  and  a reverence  which  will  grow  with 
our  years.  We  point  with  pride  to  her  success,  and  feel 
that  her  welfare  is  our  happiness,  and  her  misfortune  would 
be  our  regret  and  our  shame.  W e cannot  but  feel  that  she 
has  before  her  a glorious  future.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
this  mighty  valley,  which  is  the  seat  of  empire  of  this 
country,  she  can  accomplish  a world  of  good  results. 
The  value  of  one  educated  man  to  a community  is 
almost  incalculable.  The  correct  principles,  high 
resolves  and  noble  ambitions  with  which  a thoughtful, 
well-disposed  boy  is  inspired  by  his  Alma  Mater, 
become  in  after  life  a power  for  good  among  men. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  little  experience  in 
lighting  the  battles  of  life  remember  our  Alma  Mater’s 
teachings  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  aroused 
by  recalling  to  mind  the  principles  imbibed  at  our 
mother’s  knee.  And,  as  in  life,  the  farther  we  depart 
from  our  youth,  the  dearer  its  recollections  become,  so 
the  greater  the  time  we  leave  between  ourselves  and  our 
Alma  Mater  the  stronger  for  her  is  our  affection.  In 
behalf  of  the  Alumni,  therefore,  I would  say,  sir,  to 
Washington  University,  her  noble  benefactors  and  able 
professors,  that  we  appreciate  the  debt  we  owe  them,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  toast,  shall 
attempt  to  fulfil  her  expectations  and  play  well  our 
parts. 

To  my  brother  Alumni,  I would  I could  say  some- 
thing which  would,  if  possible,  give  us  a more  realizing 
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sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  our  Alma  Mater.  A tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit.  Let  us  so  act,  therefore,  as  never  to 
bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  never 
to  cast  a blemish  on  her  fair  fame.  Our  success  will  be 
her  pride  and  redound  to  her  credit.  The  field  before  us 
is  large  and  the  opportunities  are  great.  In  this  com- 
paratively new  country  there  is  a world  of  possibilities 
before  us.  Let  us  lose  no  advantage,  let  us  take  no  false 
step.  And  as  these,  our  benefactors,  have  not  forgotten 
us  in  their  liberality  and  kindness,  let  us  not  forget  com- 
ing generations,  but  let  us  strive  to  do  as  these  men  have 
done,  to  do  something  for  our  brother  Alumni  who  will 
follow  us  in  years  to  come.  This  beloved  institution  has 
made  rapid  strides  since  some  of  us  left  these 
walls,  but  there  is  still  room  for  development,  and  we  can 
and  should  aid  in  that  development.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
make  these  men  think  that  they  have  not  expended  their 
time  and  means  in  vain  or  to  no  effect,  and  we  shall 
indeed  play  well  our  parts.  Our  Chancellor  used  to  tell 
us,  u There  is  always  room  on  top and  it  is  a good 
motto  to  bear  in  mind,  and  is  true  of  all  avocations  of 
life.  Let  us  bear  it  in  mind,  and  also  remember  that  : 


“ Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 


“Alma  Mater  expects  of  her  children,  that  with  inborn 
strength  developed  by  her  discipline,  and  breasts  invigor- 
ated by  a noble  culture,  they  will  play  well  their  parts 
in  other  words,  Washington  University  expects  every 
alumnus  will  do  his  duty. 
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The  Chairman  : 

I give  you  the  seventh  regular  sentiment : 

II  The  Learned  Professions : The  growth  of  the  University  is  the 
best  record  of  their  progress  ; in  its  prosperity  lies  their  surest  hope.” 

I cannot  invite  any  controversy  here  as  to  the  relative 
supremacy  of  the  various  learned  professions.  No  one 
surely  can  speak  for  them  all.  There  is  an  old  couplet : 

u One  science  only  can  one  genius  fit, 

So  vast  is  art — so  narrow  human  wit.” 

I would  cal]  for  a response  from  all  at  once,  but  you 
know  the  result  of  that  would  be  that,  after  all  the  others 
had  given  up  the  contest,  the  voice  of  the  lawyer  would 
still  be  heard. 

I but  yield,  therefore,  to  the  inevitable  in  calling  for 
a response  from  the  legal  profession  first,  and  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  call  upon  one  whose  indefatigable  exertions 
and  personal  interest  and  influence  have  done  so  much 
to  give  the  Law  School  of  Washington  University  its 
present  position  of  importance,  and  to  place  it  in  rank 
wdth  the  first  in  the  country. 

I call  upon  Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock. 

Remarks  of  Henry  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

Is  it  not  a fine  illustration  of  the  magnificent  faith 
which  from  the  first  has  characterized  the  founders  and 
promoters  of  Washington  University,  that  any  one  should 
be  called  on  to  respond  appropriately,  within  the  space 
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of  five  minutes,  to  the  sentiment  which  you  have  an- 
nounced ? Rightly  enough  such  a limit  is  fixed — wisely 
did  you,  sir,  a few  moments  ago,  remind  us  all  that  the 
hour  was  already  late  and  the  time  swiftly  passing.  But, 
if  I may  use  a phrase  familiar  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  what  I “ admire  to  see  ” is  that  any  man  should 
he  expected,  within  that  limit  of  time,  even  to  suggest 
thoughts  appropriate  to  so  hroad  and  so  inspiring  a 
theme. 

It  recalls  one  of  those  delightfully  impossible  inci- 
dents that  sparkle  all  through  the  pages  of  a book  which 
charmed  me  in  my  youth,  and  from  which  I have  not 
ceased  to  receive  pleasure  in  maturer  age — I mean  the 
Arabian  Mghts  Entertainments.  You  remember  the 
story  of  Prince  Ahmed,  whose  royal  father  required  him, 
when  he  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune,  not  to  return  un- 
less he  could  bring  with  him  a tent  or  pavilion  which, 
when  folded  up,  could  be  held  in  a man’s  hand,  but  which, 
when  outspread,  should  be  large  enough  to  shelter  an 
army.  Being  a charming  young  Prince  in  a fairy  tale, 
Ahmed  naturally  soon  encountered  and  fascinated  the 
still  more  charming  Peri  Banou,  whose  treasures  quickly 
furnished  him  just  the  tent  he  wanted.  If  we  should  ap- 
ply to  this  pretty  tale  that  process  of  mythical  or  meta- 
phorical interpretation  of  folk  lore  which  has  been  so 
much  in  favor  of  late  years,  we  might  perhaps  identify 
the  Peri  Banou  with  that  faculty  of  imagination,  whose 
treasures  are  enfolded  and  hidden  away,  so  to  speak, 
among  the  invisible  powers  of  the  mind ; but,  at  the  call 
of  some  higher  emotion,  are  brought  forth  and  lavishly 
spread  out  for  the  delight  and  the  inspiration  of  thou- 
sands. But,  to  one  who  is  by  no  means  a charming  young 
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Prince  in  a fairy  tale,  a more  appropriate  reminiscence, 
upon  such  a demand  as  this,  would  perhaps  be  the  classic 
story  of  the  Daughters  of  Danaus  and  their  hopeless 
task.  Even  the  permission  to  respond  only  to  a part  of 
your  sentiment,  brings  no  relief ; for  among  the  mathe- 
matical mysteries  long  ago  imparted  to  me,  was  the 
statement  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  a divi- 
sion of  infinity,  each  part  would  remain  infinite  in  its 
dimensions  still. 

And  now,  what  shall  I say,  what  need  I say,  to  en- 
force the  great  truth  that  all  real  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  cultivation  of 
a true  science  of  jurisprudence,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  university  education  ? 

The  very  name,  university , recalls  those  aspirations 
after  universal  knowledge,  the  knowledge  and  cultivation 
of  all  science,  which  distinguished  those  who  first  estab- 
lished and  resorted  to  such  centres  of  learning.  And  if 
the  word  has  come,  in  modern  times,  to  have  a more  con- 
crete and  therefore,  perhaps,  a more  restricted  meaning ; 
if  what  we  understand  by  university  education,  now 
commonly  denotes,  or  at  least  includes,  that  more  gen- 
eral preparation  for  higher  culture  which  precedes  the 
study  of  science  in  its  broader  sense,  still  the  relations 
between  the  two  are  equally  obvious  and  important. 
For  the  most  part,  always,  if  the  best  preparation  is  to 
be  made,  those  who  swell  the  ranks  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions year  by  year  must  have  passed  through  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  the  university.  The  habits  of  thought, 
the  discipline  of  mind,  the  capacity  to  acquire,  and  assim- 
ilate and  apply  the  truths  acquired,  which  are  the  condi- 
tions of  success  in  the  profitable  pursuit  of  every  liberal 
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art  and  science,  these  are  the  rewards  which  the  uni- 
versity promises  to  faithful  labor.  Then  they  become 
the  means  by  which  further  progress  is  made — the  in- 
struments with  which  new  conquests  are  to  be  achieved. 
Thus,  the  discipline  and  the  acquirements  which  an  uni- 
versity education  supplies,  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  professional  life  is  reared. 

Geologists  tell  us  that,  during  secular  periods  of  our 
earth’s  history,  there  have  taken  place  slow  but  irresist- 
ible upheavals,  here  and  there,  of  the  solid  crust  itself, 
by  which  what  were  once  the  beds  of  great  lakes  and 
seas  have  been  lifted  up  to  become  vast  plains  and  prai- 
ries, fertile  and  teeming  with  life ; and  what  were  once 
but  islands  in  those  seas,  have  emerged  as  the  crests  of 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  looking  down  upon  those  plains. 

Is  it  not  true,  sir,  in  like  manner,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  ceaseless  craving  for  enlight- 
enment steadily  lifts  up  the  lower  intellectual  strata  of 
society,  raising  them  from  the  miry  depths  of  ignorance 
into  the  sunlight  of  knowledge,  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity is  in  like  manner  elevated,  and  those  learned 
professions,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  its  studies  are  the 
foundation,  must  also  in  like  manner  be  exalted? 

Metaphors  aside,  it  is  a truth  with  which  every  lawyer 
is  familiar  who  aspires  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession, that  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  science 
in  every  direction  imposes  upon  him  corresponding  duties 
and  labors  in  the  application  to  human  affairs  of  the 
ethical  principles  which  constitute  the  body  of  jurispru- 
dence. In  a rude  and  unlettered  age,  questions  of  right, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  regulation  of  conduct  or  the 
protection  of  property,  are  comparatively  few  and  simple. 
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With  the  progress  of  civilization  and  culture  the  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  code,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
the  definition,  nay,  the  conceptions  of  property  rights, 
become  constantly  more  complex;  not,  as  some  have 
vainly  imagined,  because  it  is  either  the  desire  or  the 
interest  of  Bench  or  Bar  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is 
because  new  rights,  new  duties,  new  interests  constantly 
arise;  not  only  more  numerous  in  themselves  because 
growing  out  of  a more  complex  state  of  society,  but 
affecting  large  classes  whose  condition,  and  whose 
aspirations  as  well,  never  before  attained  such  dignity. 
Every  new  discovery  of  science,  every  new  invention, 
every  new  application  of  art  or  ingenuity  to  the  comfort, 
the  health,  or  the  happiness  of  man,  brings  in  its  train 
new  questions  of  right  and  duty,  to  be  solved,  whenever 
conflicts  arise,  by  those  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  law.  How  shall  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion be  furnished  for  their  own  work  if  they  do  not 
measurably,  at  least,  keep  pace  with  these  new  concep- 
tions ? How  shall  they  wisely  expound  or  enforce  rules 
of  conduct  unless  they  are  in  accord  with  the  highest 
culture  of  the  society  for  whose  benefit  those  rules  of 
conduct  are  prescribed,  and  to  whose  interests  and  cir- 
cumstances they  relate  ? In  this  aspect,  I am  not  sure 
but  the  profession  of  the  law  is  most  intimately  associ- 
ated of  all  with  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  society 
itself.  But  this  implies  a demand  upon  its  votaries  that, 
in  their  avocation,  they  shall  represent  its  highest 
thought,  its  most  generous  culture,  its  noblest  aspira- 
tions for  the  good  of  all.  And  so  far  as  the  training  of 
the  university  contributes  to  develop  these,  so  far  the 
record  of  its  progress  not  only  attests,  but  measures  the 
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dignity  and  worth  of  the  profession  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

I am  not  unmindful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  is 
incumbent  upon  our  profession  is  not  always  fulfilled 
by  its  members.  “ The  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk 
not  even  does  the  university  graduate  always  wisely  use 
the  learning  which  he  has  there  acquired.  A member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  told  me  once  of  an  inci- 
dent at  a jury  trial  in  an  interior  county,  which  may 
serve  to  show  that  in  our  profession,  as  in  others,  u a 
little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.”  A young  lawyer 
was  called  upon  to  defend  a civil  action  for  damages  for 
an  assault  and  battery,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  repre- 
sented by  an  old  practitioner,  who,  whether  he  knew 
much  or  little  law,  knew  a good  deal  about  human  na- 
ture and  a great  deal  about  country  juries.  Permit  me 
to  make  the  technical  part  of  the  story  intelligible,  by 
explaining  that  one  of  the  Latin  phrases,  which  under 
the  old  common  law  practice  was  used  to  denote  the 
defense  which  might  be  made  to  such  an  action,  under 
proper  circumstances,  is  “ Molliter  manus  imposuit ,” 
literally,  “ He  gently  laid  his  hands  upon  ” (the  plain- 
tiff). Such  a plea  is  appropriate  when  the  defendant 
insists  that  the  plaintiff  himself  began  the  assault,  and 
that  the  alleged  violence  of  the  defendant  was  used  only 
by  way  of  self  defense.  In  this  case  such  a plea  was 
made ; and  the  evidence  being  closed,  the  defendant’s 
counsel  addressed  the  jury,  insisting  that  the  proof  sus- 
tained the  plea ; and  to  give  emphasis  to  his  argument, 
repeated  the  Latin  phrase,  “ Molliter  manus  imposuit ,” 
by  way  of  showing  not  only  that  the  law  justified  his 
client’s  conduct,  but  dignified  it  with  a peculiar  Latin 
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name ; and  sat  down,  secure  in  the  impression  which  he 
must  have  made  upon  his  unlearned  auditors.  But  his 
opponent,  who  knew  better  how  to  reach  them,  indig- 
nantly denounced  this  attempt  (as  he  declared)  to  mis- 
lead the  jury.  “ Gentlemen,”  he  exclaimed,  u this  young 
man’s  trying  to  deceive  you  by  quoting  Latin.  I know 
what  them  words  mean — you  can  tell  it  for  yourselves. 
He  has  confessed  that  you  ought  to  bring  in  a verdict 
against  his  client.  He  says  himself,  ‘ Molliter  manus 
imposuit and  that  means,  ‘ he  mauled  the  man  and 
imposed  on  Mm .’  ” The  jury  were  convinced,  and  in 
their  indignation  at  the  deceit  of  the  defendant’s  coun- 
sel, not  less  than  at  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  defendant 
himself,  they  brought  in  a verdict  for  heavy  damages. 

I wish,  sir,  that  I could  have  responded  to  your 
sentiment,  so  far  as  my  own  profession  is  concerned, 
either  with  the  ability  or  at  the  length  which  it  deserves. 
At  least,  I can  fulfil  your  injunction  of  brevity  by 
detaining  you  and  this  audience  no  longer. 

The  Chairman: 

I call  upon  Hr.  John  T.  Hodgen  to  respond  for  the 
medical  profession. 

Remarks  of  Hr.  John  T.  Hodgen.  * 

Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  cmd  Gentlemen: 

I am  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  infliction.  I was 
called,  and  I came.  I am  so  in  the  habit  of  responding 

* A pathetic  and  solemn  interest  attaches  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Hodgen,  as  it  was  his  last 
public  address.  This  transcript  of  his  words,  drawn  off  by  him  for  this  record  on  the  day 
before  he  was  attacked  by  his  fatal  illness,  is  perhaps  the  last  thing  which  he  wrote. 
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to  sudden  calls  that  I came  without  counting  the  cost  to 
you. 

Even  in  the  distant  past,  the  importance  of  a broad 
foundation  was  recognized  in  architecture.  Without  a 
broad  foundation  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  can  not 
extend  far  heavenward.  A broad  foundation  is  just  as 
necessary  in  other  departments.  In  recent  times  the 
tendency  to  differentiation  has  been  very  marked. 
Specialism  gives  more  accurate  knowledge,  but  the 
field  is  narrower.  I am  sure  the  profession  which  I rep- 
resent here  to-night  demands  a higher  grade  of  learning, 
a wider  field,  a more  thorough  education.  A liberal 
general  training  must  precede  excellence  in  any  special 
branch.  This  the  University  gives. 

In  the  heart  of  every  parent  the  sentiment,  “ a more 
thorough  medical  education,”  finds  a hearty  response. 
From  the  graves  of  the  untimely  dead  in  Bellefontaine, 
in  Calvary,  or  even  in  the  Potters  Field,  there  would  come 
(if  responses  could  come  from  the  grave)  a tremulous 
murmur,  a voice  which  is  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  sorrow- 
ing mother  and  widowed  wife,  demanding  for  the  medi- 
cal profession  more  light,  a better  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  the  agencies  of  death ! 


The  Chairman: 

In  the  ranks  of  the  learned  professions  the  clergy 
have  always  wielded  a powerful  influence,  not  only  in 
spiritual  affairs,  but  in  those  temporal  affairs  which  ele- 
vate, dignify  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  community. 

At  one  time  the  custodians  of  the  learning  of  the 
world,  and  representing  almost  exclusively  the  product 
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of  university  life,  their  influence  is  none  the  less  great 
that  learned  men  have  not  so  uniformly  sought  the 
priestly  office.  We  are  entitled  to  a response  from  them. 
May  I call  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fulton  to  respond  for  the 
clergy  ? 


Remarks  of  the  Rev.  John  Fulton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

When  I received  from  you  this  morning  a copy  of  the 
sentiment  to  which  I was  expected  to  respond,  I resolved 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  prepare  any  address 
upon  the  merits  of  the  two  propositions  which  it  con- 
tains. To  do  justice  to  either  of  them  would  require  me 
to  say  so  much  that  I feared  lest  you  might  have  reason 
to  think  that  I can  do  nothing  but  preach.  Now  that 
you  have  warned  the  remaining  speakers  that  each  of  us 
must  limit  his  remarks  to  the  space  of  five  minutes,  I can 
not  regret  my  resolution  to  confine  myself  to  such  winged 
words  as  might  suggest  themselves  at  this  moment.  I 
see  before  me  many  reverend  and  learned  gentlemen 
who  could  better  engage  your  attention  than  I,  whether 
for  five  minutes  or  more.  It  is  true  that  I know  some- 
thing of  the  pulpit,  at  least  of  the  inside  of  the  pulpit, 
but  I frankly  confess  that  if  I were  to  perform  the  Hiber- 
nian evolution  of  getting  out  of  the  pulpit  to  hear  myself 
talk,  I should  be  tempted  to  do  it  on  some  occasion  when 
the  speaking  should  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Even  in  so  short  a space,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  significance  of  the  sentiment  you  have  read 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without  serious  note.  It  is 
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true  that  the  progress  of  universities  and  the  progress  of 
the  learned  professions  go  together.  The  barbers’  poles 
which  we  see  everywhere  with  their  stripes  of  red  and 
white  remind  us  that  only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  was  not  recognized  as  a member 
of  a learned  profession  at  all,  but  merely  as  a barber- 
surgeon. 

Very  nobly  did  the  learning  of  medical  men  com- 
mand its  own  recognition.  The  admission  of  professors 
of  medicine  among  the  learned  faculties  was  nobly 
earned,  and  the  marvelous  progress  of  medical  science 
since  that  time  has  nobly  vindicated  their  admission. 
The  entrance  of  medicine  into  the  university  marked  a 
grand  step  of  progress  both  in  the  university  and  in  the 
world  of  science.  In  like  manner,  I might  observe  that 
it  was  but  yesterday  that  Sir  William  Blackstone  deliv- 
ered in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  first  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Common  Law  of  England  that  were  ever 
delivered  in  any  university.  Those  lectures  were  opposed 
at  the  time  as  an  innovation ; yet  what  an  era  of  enlight- 
ened progress  do  they  mark,  alike  in  the  university  itself 
and  in  the  learned  profession  of  the  law ! Of  the 
previous  teaching  of  the  Canon  Law  and  of  the  Civil 
Law  I do  not  speak  in  this  connection  ; because  though 
they  had  long  been  taught  in  all  the  universities,  it 
was  not  by  lawyers  as  a distinct  class,  but  by  clergy- 
men, who  were  the  only  professors,  as  for  centuries  they 
were  almost  the  only  practitioners,  of  the  Civil  and  of  the 
Canon  Law.  It  was  the  clergy  who  introduced  the 
Roman  Law  into  the  universities  at  first,  and  who  fos- 
tered the  study  of  it  for  ages  afterwards.  Truth  compels 
me  to  go  further  and  to  tell  this  simple  fact  of  history, — 
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that  it  was  the  clergy  who  created  the  institution  of  the 
the  university  itself.  The  whole  university  system  was 
horn  of  no  other  than  the  Church  of  Christ;  it  was 
created  by  her  ministers  and  endowed  by  the  piety  of 
her  children.  Now  that  the  Church  has  taught  the  sec- 
ular world  to  value  learning  and  promote  it,  now  that 
she  has  educated  the  State  itself  to  do  many  works  of 
enlightened  beneficence  that  the  Church  alone  had  done 
for  centuries,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  good 
things  are  her  offspring,  her  achievements.  The  more 
such  institutions  grow,  even  apart  from  her  control,  the 
more  do  they  prove  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
greater  than  any  and  all  learned  professions.  She  is 
mater  et  magistra  omnium  scientiarum , the  true  mother 
and  teacher  of  all  learning.  The  progress  of  universities 
is  the  triumph  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  your  second  proposition  is  no 
less  true  than  the  first.  It  is  in  the  University,  with  its 
broad  range  and  its  large  and  generous  culture,  rather 
than  in  the  narrower  scope  of  special  schools,  that 
the  true  progress  of  professional  learning  is  to  be 
assured.  I could  wish  to  have  time  to  enlarge  on  this 
point ; but  time  forbids,  and  I content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  I rejoice  to  have  heard  to-night  that  the  purpose 
of  those  who  have  this  institution  in  charge  is  to  make 
it  not  a mere  agglomeration  or  congeries  of  special 
schools,  but  a true  university,  in  which  a broad  and  gen- 
erous culture  shall  be  the  foundation  of  special  research. 
To  the  learned  professions  this  purpose  is  of  inestimable 
importance.  To  say  no  more,  the  university  man  is  not 
likely  to  disgrace  any  profession  he  may  subsequently 
enter.  The  thoroughly  trained  and  cultured  university 
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man  is  not  likely  to  become  a quack  in  medicine,  nor  a 
pettifogger  in  the  law,  nor  a mountebank  in  the  pulpit. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I have  yet  a moment 
left  I would  say  to  the  venerable  and  learned  Chancellor : 
Go  on  with  your  University ; go  on  and  prosper ; add  to 
your  departments  as  your  work  grows;  let  school  be 
joined  to  school  until  the  intellectual  edifice  shall  be 
complete ; but  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  not  to  found 
a school  of  divinity. 

The  Chairman. 

I call  upon  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith  to  respond  for  the 
engineering  profession. 


Remarks  of  C.  Shaler  Smith,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

About  sixty  years  ago,  one  of  the  wittiest  of  En- 
gland’s authors  wrote  as  follows: 

“ Three  nations  are  there  in  the  world  of  old, 

Who  from  their  graves  all  earth’s  dominion  hold — 

The  Jew  devout,  wise  Greek,  and  Roman  bold.” 

This  was  true  then,  and  would  be  true  to-day  had 
not  a new  force  entered  into  the  development  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  “Jew  devout”  still  claims  his  subjects 
in  our  theologians  ; philosophy  and  the  arts  still  own  the 
Greek  their  master,  while  the  civil  law  of  the  Roman  is 
still  the  basis  of  our  legal  science.  But  at  the  time  these 
lines  were  written,  three  events  had  occurred  which  were 
destined  to  give  a new  direction  to  men’s  thoughts  and 
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cause  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  take 
a new  and  original  form — Watt’s  development  of  the 
steam  engine,  Stephenson’s  invention  of  the  locomotive 
and  Franklin’s  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  electricity 
— made  the  scientific  engineer  a necessity  to  society, 
and,  under  his  lead,  man  entered  fairly  upon  the  mastery 
of  his  planet  and  its  laws. 

“The  engineer,”  said  Telford,  “is  one  who  directs  the 
great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  man.”  With  this  definition — used  in  a historical 
analysis — we  see  that  the  political  vitality  of  a nation  is 
in  proportion  to  its  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
engineering  art.  In  the  course  of  natural  selection,  the 
statue-carving,  philosophising  Greeks  had  necessarily  to 
go  down  before  the  road-building  Romans,  and  these,  in 
turn,  fell  before  the  people  who  made  demigods  of  the 
smiths  who  forged  their  arms.  The  bravery  of  the  crews 
of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  availed  little  in  the 
battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  it  was  not  until  the  work 
of  the  engineer  Ericsson  confronted  the  creation  of  the 
engineers  Brooke  and  Ramsay  that  the  victorious  career 
of  the  Merrimac  was  stayed.  Later,  we  see  the  bloody 
laurels  of  Sadowa  being  equally  divided  between  the 
genius  of  Yon  Moltke  and  the  breech-loading  rifles  of 
engineers  Dreyse  and  Krupp ; and  in  all  modern  conflicts 
between  savage  and  civilized  races,  we  have  ample  assur- 
ance that,  owing  to  the  labors  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer, it  is  hereafter  impossible  for  a barbarous  nation 
to  conquer  or  overrun  one  possessing  the  modern  civili- 
zation. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  With  the  advance  of 
scientific  discovery  there  has  necessarily  been  an 
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advance  in  the  mental  requirements  of  the  men  who  are 
to  control  and  utilize  these  discoveries,  until  to-day  the 
successful  engineer  must  he  intellectually  equipped  with 
all  that  can  he  taught  him.  Make  the  hase  of  his  educa- 
tion as  hroad  as  you  will — teach  him  all  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  knew,  and  even  then  he  is  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  which  he  must  climb  in  order  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  his  scientific  competitors  of  to-day. 
And  even  after  he  has  been  taught  all  that  the  schools 
can  teach,  he  will  enter  the  world  only  to  find  that  in 
applied  science  engineering  practice  is  years  ahead  of 
engineering  text-books.  At  the  best  he  is  but  abreast  of 
his  age — an  age  that  is  moving  at  a lightning  pace,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  it  he  must  study — not  the 
records  of  the  past,  but  the  works  of  his  contemporaries 
and  the  great  sources  of  force  in  the  natural  world. 
Henceforth  it  is  not  erudition  that  is  demanded  of  him, 
but  original  research — classification  of  facts — and,  above 
all,  honesty  in  their  recording  and  interpretation.  And 
he  will  find  that  he  must  become  a specialist.  The  arena 
is  too  vast  for  him  to  survey  it  all,  and  in  concentrated 
effort  lies  his  only  chance  of  a complete  success.  To-day 
we  have  the  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  Marine  Engineer,  Gas  Engineer,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer, Electric  Engineer  and  Hydraulic  Engineer — each 
with  his  specialty  and  each  with  his  mission  to  fulfil.  The 
question  here  arises,  Can  Washington  University  fit  these 
men  for  the  contest  of  life?  and  I answer,  yes — most 
emphatically.  I have  tried  some  of  her  Alumni,  and  I am 
more  than  pleased  with  them.  Fathers  who  desire  to  give 
their  sons  a scientific  education  need  not  send  them  East 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  Washington  University  course 
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is  kept  up  to  its  present  standard.  Other  things,  how- 
ever, are  needful,  and  those  who  propose  giving  to  the 
endowment  fund  might  remember  it  to  advantage. 

A complete  outfit  of  apparatus  for  experimenting,  and 
also  a good  observatory  properly  fitted  with  instruments, 
would  be  very  acceptable,  I take  it.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  and  better  chemical  and  electrical 
apparatus,  and  many  other  mechanical  and  scientific 
appliances  which,  I presume,  would  be  fully  appreciated. 

To  conclude.  When  graduates  of  this  University  have 
given  us  good  streets,  we  can  probably  dispense  with  a 
few  systems  of  theology ; when  her  sanitary  engineers  have 
given  us  perfect  drainage,  we  shall  have  less  use  for 
the  doctors,  and  when  her  electric  engineers  shall  have 
lighted  our  streets  and  homes,  and  her  gas  engineers 
have  warmed  our  houses  with  gas  manufactured  at  the 
coal  mines,  so  as  to  rid  us  of  smoke,  our  “ organisms  will 
be  in  such  harmony  with  our  environment,”  and  we  shall 
be  in  such  a beatific  condition  generally  that  we  shall 
forget  how  to  quarrel  and  have  no  need  for  the  lawyers. 
Reckless  persons  might  term  this  the  Millenium. 

The  eighth  regular  sentiment  was  as  follows : 

“The  Press,  the  Modern  Earth  Shaker:  May  the  giant  always 
lend  us  a hand.” 

The  ninth  regular  sentiment  was  as  follows : 

“Our  Sister  Institutions:  To  old  and  young,  to  far  and  near, 
greeting  and  good  wishes.” 

The  former  sentiment  was  to  have  been  responded  to 
by  Hon.  Peter  L.  Foy,  the  latter  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Breckinridge ; 
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but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  made  it  necessary  to  bring 
the  exercises  to  a conclusion. 


The  Chairman,  in  closing,  said : 

However  agreeable  and  pleasant  this  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  the  time  and  occasion  inspire, 
the  hour  admonishes  us  that  we  must  bring  these  exer- 
cises to  a close. 

I do  not  think  that  I mistake  the  meaning  which  the 
mere  assemblage  of  this  audience  implies — in  construing 
it  as  an  expression  of  profound  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  Washington  University  is  doing  for  our  city  and 
state.  Hot  alone,  indeed,  in  its  work,  for  other  schools 
and  colleges  work  with  it  to  the  same  end ; but  in  range 
of  subjects  and  the  number  of  students  in  its  charge,  it  is 
easily  chief  of  the  educational  institutions  of  this  city. 
Where  more  than  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi do  we  need  to  strengthen  and  encourage  such 
influences?  It  should  be  the  chief  glory  of  any  uni- 
versity that  it  sends  forth  men  intellectually  and  morally 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  life ; not  necessarily  or  chiefly 
equipped  with  stores  of  knowledge,  but  with  minds 
tempered  and  refined  in  quality,  — strong,  vigorous, 
poised  minds,  which  no  crisis  can  surprise,  no  difficulty 
embarrass,  no  danger  alarm. 

The  day  has  passed  when  a liberal  education  leads 
only  to  professional  life.  We  need  that  quality  and 
equilibrium  which  a liberal  education  gives,  in  the 
exchange  and  in  the  counting-room,  at  the  factory, 
the  railroad,  or  the  bank.  More  than  all,  we  need  it  as 
citizens  having  political  rights  and  duties — not  as  the 
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demagogues  of  a neighborhood,  or  the  manipulators  of  a 
caucus,  but  as  sound,  well-balanced  thinkers  on  those 
questions  of  public  honor  and  well-being,  which  in  a 
government  like  ours  must  constantly  arise  in  new  forms 
and  under  new  conditions. 

To  develop  this  quality  in  the  young  men  of  St. 
Louis,  committed  to  its  care,  is  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  and  teachers  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Out  of  the  public  eye,  silently  as  the  coral 
workers  of  the  great  deep,  they  are  building  the  sub- 
structure on  which  must  rest  the  fuller  development  of 
manly  character  of  those  in  their  educational  charge. 

We  wreathe  with  palm  the  victor,  and  crown  with  bay 
the  orator  and  poet.  Not  so  apparent,  indeed,  nor  so 
striking  in  its  results,  but  how  much  greater  in  the  end 
the  influence  wielded  by  these  men ; how  much  more 
important  their  part  in  the  varied  work  which  builds  the 
structure  of  the  state. 

All  honor  to  them  and  to  their  work ! All  honor  to 
each,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ! May  helping  hands 
make  easier  the  task  and  enlarge  their  influence ! 

Not  to  detain  you  longer,  in  bringing  these  exercises  to 
a close,  may  I ask  one  and  all  to  join  in  the  sentiment : 

“ Honor  and  Long  Years  to  the  Faculty 
of  Washington  University.” 
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